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VATICAN DECREES. 
TENE trenchant pamphlet of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE under the ind the re 


tbove title 


it contained in the letter of Archbish- 

op MANNING to the editor of the Herald, are 
ignii t Mr. GLADSTONE, whose ac 

tion upon the Public Worship Bill was so 
wl misunderstood by many of his own 
party that he was supposed to intend to re 
! ne his Liberal leadership, and even to 
Roman Church, has now shown how 

ryhan Englishman he is, and his sharp- 

may, upon a little re flection, see 

that it is not he, but the Tory premier Dis 
RA 1, who really menaces the establishment 


endowment of the English Church. 
BISMARCK, and 
this 


1LADSTONE, with with 


thoughtful men in country who 


h the patient and unrelaxing hostility 


‘ Roman Church to the American school 
. m, know that the great movements of 
| Church, so far from having no 
} purport, are full of it, and that the 
rece pa ing of that Church under the su 
} control of the Jesuits is but a warn- 
! dern world of the effort which 
one of the most ancient, most thoroughly 
‘ ed, most universally diffused, most 
1 s, and 1 t tenacious political 
po n histor 3s making to recover its 

o 
| project, of which the declaration of 
pt infallibility was the first great tri- 
i showing ho complete the Jesuit 
< had become, has been long foreseen. 
Twe ea wo, in 1254, the Jesuits made 
the 1 il of their power in the publica 
T the Pope, wit it the id of any 
Co rt Immaculate Conception oi 
M ma ot the ¢ reh rhe lib 
el ( t ) i Europe ere alarmed, but 
pe reasons kept them silent. At the 
( f however, in 1863, they 
| es «le nedly hostile to 
t! Count MONTALEMBERT proudly 
erty vith a sublime 
f t mala ve warmed the soul 
ot | \ 1 The Pope’s reply was 
1 | | Le er and Syllabus 
of 1304 i eral protest against 
I i i erty and all the means 
by 1 it ire won and secured, The 
t ! e (Ecumenical Council then 
zation of papal infal 
ie Ponti? was the declaration 
t r Jesuit domination, the power of 
Church was at last centralized in the 

e Pop 

j stutesmen in Europe saw at 
the scope of this act; and BISMARCK, 
vho dea with things, not 
ceeded at once to baffle the priest 
German Empire. Mr. GLab- 
now challenged the Roman Cath 
yects ot Great Britain to show that 
obedience re red by the Pope is com 
é h their allegiance to the British 
He properly despises the usual cry 
of ractions” and “theories” which sa 
lu ‘ uch action. For he kno from 
Lord At ) vyho was educated VOLLIN 





GER, and was the real agent in Rome of the 


| liberal Catholic policy during the Council, 


as Archbishop MANNING was one of the most 
active and ingenious of the ministers of the 
Jesuit policy, the practical political applica- 
tion of the new dogma, and he knows that 
its prompt and clear exposure will be one 
of the mest damaging blows to a political 
power and ambition radically hostile to En- 
gland and to modern civilization. 

The not new in England. 
Nearly a century ago, in 1788, when the Brit- 
ish Roman Catholics were asking relief from 
their civil disabilities, they submitted to Mr. 
PITT a summary of he 
sent to the five great Catholic universities 
of the Continent—Sorbonne, Louvain, Dou- 
ay, Alcala, and and they all 
agreed “that the Pope, or cardinals, or any 
body of men, or any individual of the Church 


of Rome, can not absolve or dispense his 


question is 


their tenets, which 


Salamanca 


Majesty’s subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance upon any pretext whatsoever.” And 
the Pope had not 
hesitated, when he Pope 
Pius VL, on the 17th of June, 1791, formally 
the declaration 
bility in the head of the Church is 
It is of no use to say 


doctrine which many a 


could, to enforce, 
proscribed. Sut of infalli 
au reversal 
of such a proscription. 
that he is only infallible in things religious, 
since he pronounces upon all things, and de- 
nounces the separation of church and state, 
and because the word of a man who is be- 
lieved to be divinely inspired with infallibil- 
ity upon the loftiest and most important of 
all subjects will inevitably be preferred upon 
other points by his followers to that of any 
man who is not espe ially illuminated. It 
becomes a question, therefore, of the utmost 
interest to know what the reply to Mr. 
GLADSTONE 1s. 

The force of the blow delivered by him is 
seen in the fact that the Roman prelate who 
answers bim is one of the chief authors of 
the dogma of infallibility—Archbishop Man- 
NING. He hastens to say that the Vatican 
not 
Romanists to the civil authority of their va- 
rious countries ; that the Council announced 
no new dogma, but an old truth; and that 
subjects are bound in all things lawful to 
their rulers. Of all this, he says, the 
Vatican decrees changed nothing, because 


decrees have changed the relation of 


obey 
they touched nothing. jut such a reply is 
wholly unsatisfactory, and necessarily justi- 
fies the challenge of Mr. GLADSTONE. Noth- 
ing is more notorious than that infallibili- 
ty has not been accepted by the Church as 
an old truth. 
stre nuously denied. 


It has veen constantly and 
The 
of which we have spoken said, in 1788, “ It 
matter of faith to that the 
Pope is in himself infallible, separated from 


five universities 


is no believe 
the body of the Church, even in expounding 
the faith.” Indeed, the “ old truth” is that 
the Pope and the Council together are the 
depositary of truth. Again, to say that the 
position of Romanists in reg 


ard to civil alle 


giance is what it always was is to say noth 
ing, because that position was never befor: 


And to 


to obey in all 


settled, and is now settled wrongly. 
that 
things lawful is not to say that they are to 


Buy citizens are bound 
obey the lews of their countries, but it is to 
say that the Pope may decide what is law 
ful, and may by decree set aside laws which 
he does not choose to ¢ ousice . lawful of 
The pamphlet of Mr. has 
therefore had the great and immediate ef 
fect of drawing from one of the most influ- 
ential leaders of the power that now con- 
the 
firmation of the justice of his position that 


thre 


GLADSTONI 


trols Roman Church a substantial con- 
Vatican claims to control the civil alle- 
giance of all its adherents in « 
Phe i claim is not a prac- 
tical politi al evil is absurd. 


very country. 
assertion that such 
No man who 
knows the power of religious feeling and of 
superstition can doubt that, if the head of a 
Church holding the dogma now proclaimed 
should seriously attempt the exercise of his 
there 


would be a 
say that it is fool- 


authority in any country, 
divided allegiance. To 
ish to expect such a practical assertion of 
power is to commit a greater folly, not only 
because it is a power that has been practi- 
cally asserted, but because the duty of states- 
manship is to see every danger, and to fore- 


arm the state by forewarning it. 


ARKANSAS. 


THE question in Arkansas is one of the 
most 
It is 


adopted by a great 


important in a popular government. 


not whether a Constitution has been 


majority of the voters, 


vhich is not di puted, nor whether Mr. Gar- 


LAND has been elected Governor under it, 


which is admitted, but whether the Consti- 


tution was lawfully adopted, and, therefore, 


whether all proceedings under it, including 


GARLAND’S election, have any other than a 
revolutionary title. The Arkansas case pre 
sents the question in what way the people 
ofa State may lawfully exercise their un- 
doubted right of amending or changing 
their government. The Arkansas Consti- 


tution of 163 provided a certain way for | taining the clai 
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amending that instrument. The Legisla- 
ture of last spring disregarded this provis- 
ion entirely, and called a Convention which 
the Constitution did not authorize, and it is 
this Convention, assembled in disregard of 
the Constitution, which framed the instru- 
ment that was adopted by the voters, and 
under which GARLAND was elected. 
ilar course was followed in Pennsylvania in 
1729, in Delaware in 1792, and in Maryland 
in 1250. In each case the Convention was 
wholly illegitimate. “It 
Judge JAMESON, “that to justify such pro- 
ceedings on legal grounds would be to take 
away from the fundamental law that char- 


A sim- 


is obvious,” says 


acteristic quality by which it is the law of 
laws, the supreme law of the land. If it be 
not the supreme law for all the purposes of a 
Constitution, in the American sense, it might 
as well be a piece of blank paper.” 

The Rhode Island case was different. In 
that State the old charter authorized 
method of alte ring the government, and the 
political situation had 
the Legislature being elected by 
half the 
Mr. DorRR was a gentleman of the best 
high character, refine- 
and education, and a dil 
of political He 
agitated and organized, and at 


no 
become abnormal, 
less than 
white male adult resident citizens. 
sO- 
cial connections, of 
ment, igent student 


science, and his friends 


last a mass 
Convention assembled, upon the basis of one 
delegate for every one thousand inhabitants, 
elected by American male citizens twenty- 
one years of age and upward who had re- 
sided in the State for one year next preced- 
ing the election. This Convention drafted 
a Constitution and submitted it to vove. It 
received, as was claimed, a clear majority 
of all the adult male residents, and a major- 
ity also of all who were qualified to vote 
The Convention there- 
upon declared the Constitution adopted, and 
at the election for which it provided Mr. 
DORR elected He tried 
twice by force to inaugurate his govern- 
ment, but he was defeated by the old gov- 


by existing laws. 
Governor. 


was 


ernment, lived for some time in exile, then, 
returning to the State, was tried for treason, 


convicted, sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, but was pardoned after a short time, 
and soon after died. The Legislature or- 


dered the record of his sentence to be ex- 
punged. In this case, if, as was claimed, the 
Dorr Constitution received a majority of 
the legal votes, the event proved that the 
voters did not mean to justify such a revo- 
lutionary method of changing the govern- 
ment, but only to show that they thought 
the suffrage should be extended. 

When the essential question of the law- 


ful power of the people to change the funda- 


mental law in the Dorr manner was raised 


in the Circuit Court of the Rhode Island dis- 


trict, Judge Story held that the old charter 


yvernment had been continuously in full 
force and effect, and therefore its lawful 
i ere justifiable. The case, known as 
Luther and Borden, was carried up to the 


Supreme Court of the ! The 


sion of this tribunal equally evaded the 


nited States. 
alert 
question. It held that upon a question in- 
the lawful establishment of a State 
government the Supreme Court must follow 
the dec the State courts, and that 


under the constitutiona! clauses guarantee- 


volving 


ision of 


ing defense of a State against domestic vio- 


lence, ete., it is the function of Congress to 
decide which one of conflicting govern- 


ments is to be protected. While, however, 
the of the vital 
point, it was fully discussed by the coun- 
Mr. B. F. HALLETT, of Massachusetts, 
argued the case upon Mr. Dorr’s principles. 

ir. WEBSTER oppo Mr. HALLETT’s 
argument wasa plea foranarchy. Mr. WEB- 
STER’s set forth the principles upon which 


court avoided a decision 


sel, 


ed him, 


an organized popular government is dis- 
The point 


s argument was that popular action to 


tinguished from a mass-meeting. 
O1 h 
be valid must be lawful. here must be au- 
thorty, qualifications, securities, sanctions. 
The people li it the mselves, and the ir will 
not from the 
mass-meetings, but only 


ean be known utterances of 
n the recognized 


The 


a collection 


manner which they have authorized. 
people isa political body, not 
of individuals, and except when acting by 
its recognized organs has no constitutional 
To abandon this ground 
is to invite anarchy. 

nse that the Constitution 
not for 
the Legislature called a 
Constitutional Convention not only without 
authority, but in contravention of authori 
ty. The call, therefore, and the Convention 


Nor 
made legal by an overwhelming 


power whatever. 


There is no prete 
of Arkansas did 


amendment, and 


provide its own 


were illegal : they were revolutionary. 
is the act 
popular majority for the work of the Con- 
vention, there 


revolutionary majority. 


sine may be an illegal and 


The American prin 
is that gov with the 
yp ople ye 


the yy ople 


ciple erninents originate 
abolished or modified by 
only in the way that they 


have themselves prescribed either ¢ 


and may be 
but 
xpressly 
ol by 


usage, 


It may appear that in main- 
m of Mr. GARLAND in Arkan 
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| sas Congress would be recognizing a re\ 


lutionary proceeding, which it would clear- 
ly have no right to do unless it should be 
satisfied that the evils of the 
tified No deg of fatigue 
with “Southern rows” can excuse blindness 


situation jus- 
such action. ree 
to the fact that the Arkansas question in- 
volves one of the gravest points in our po- 
litical system. 


A STAB AT THE SCHOOLS. 

THE direct and simple method of the ene- 
mies of the public shools to wound them 
fatally would evidently be from 
them capable and proper teachers. The 
proposition to the salaries of the 
teachers should therefore be very closely 
scrutinized. From what quarter and under 
what influences does it proceed, and what is 
its ostensible purpose ? The ¢ omptroller re- 
quested that the Board of Education would 
the 
This was done, and they were rigorously re- 
vised by the Board of Finance. But the 
Boaid of Apportionment has reduced the to- 
tal by the sum of $320,000, of which $186,500 
the ior 
which involves a reduction of at 


to drive 


reduce 


make estimates as low as possible. 


is taken from estimate salaries, 
least sev- 
en per cent., as there can be no diminution 


Now, 
of them can live upon their pres- 


of the number of teachers employed. 
as many 
ent salaries only by the strictest economy, 
such a measure is a calamity. Another sev- 
per 


urged on the same ground that it is advo- 


en cent. reduction next year can be 
cated now, and the standing argument for 
all similar injustice, that there are plenty of 
persons who are ready to take the places at 
the reduced rates, could be pleaded quite as 
effectively. 

A more wasteful economy can not be 
The thing which 
constantly ke pt at the highest point of efti- 
ciency is our public 


1m- 


agined. one should be 


- school system. The 
tax which is the most economical of all tax- 
es is that for the schools. The salaries now 
paid to the teachers are very 
The highest sum paid is, we believe, $3000, 


moderate, 


while the average salary is $550 in the pri 
mary the 
Proper teachers can not be 


schools, and $750 in grammar 


SC hools. pi }- 
and he 
poses to cut them down is an « 
character and efficiency of 
There are plenty of leaks in the city treas- 
ury that may be stopped if any body is . 
cerely anxious for economy. Perhaps ¢ 

ernor TILDEN will call attention to some of 


the city salaries as subjects that may pro} 


cured for smaller sums; who pr 


emy ot t 


’ ’ 
the schools 


erly engage the consideration of a “ 
Democratic Legislature.” 


reform 


A NEW PARTY. 

A GRAVE proposition for a new party has 
been telegraphed from Boston, and the 1 
port, after recounting the v 
were to be sought by it, 


ood things that 
concludes by si 
ing that General BANKs is thou 


Presidential candidate. 


ht of as its 


Evidently the new 


party is in the mind of the reporter what 
Artemus Ward called a “goak.” A new r 
form party, with General BANkKs, late of the 


salary grab, as its candidate for President, 


would be as good a joke as the reform Dem 
ecratic party with FERNANDO Woop next 
year, as he was last year, its candidate fo 
Speaker. Those who recur to new partie 4 
as remedies for abuses and troubles take ac- 
count of every thing but the actual situa- 
tion. One of the most powerful of the Cin- 
cinnati chiefs of 1272, when we warned him 
to beware of his allies, asked us whether we 
really thought that there was any thing left 
that called the Democratic party. 
A new party is not made by 
of a knot of good citizens and clever 
that ce i 
certain reforms are desirable. It gre 


could be 
the co-ops ration 
meu 
who see rtain abuses exist and that 
ws out 
of a very general conviction among men of 
both or all parties that certain great m« 

that they are 
not to be expected from any existing 


ures are indispensable, and 
party. 
In this way the Republican party began. 
The larger part of the Whigs and a 
erable body of Democrats 


that neither the Whig nor the 


consid 


were persuaded 


Democratic 


party could be trusted to deal effectively 
with slavery extension, and in 1855 the 
formed a new party, which in 1856 polled 
more than thirteen hundred thousand vote 


But at the present time how many Dem 


likely to leave 


ocrats are their party to 
help form a new one? and how many R 

publicans, having seen their party willing 
to defeat obnoxious candidates, however 


nominated, feel that it is neces 
tion? Tl 

will be no new party, and the President in 
the Repub- 


Those who think 


regularly 
sary to form a new organiz: 


will be chosen either by 


176 
the Democrats 
party mi rht 


licans o1 
that a 
in 1872 make the m 


new v have been formed 


stake of forgetting that 
the popular contidence of the great mas 
of the Republicans in the President was 


not disturbed, and was so tirm and unshaken 


that even the action of Mr. SUMNER occ: 
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{This Story was commenced in Hanrer’s Werkty 


dated October 10, 1874. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 

Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Tue Woman tx Wurre,” “A 
Tur Mo 


Avruor or “ 
“Man anp Wurr,” “ 


MADALE, 
ETO. 


NSTONE,’ 


- oe 


Part Il.—Paradise Regained. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
SECOND QUESTION—WHO POISONED HER? 


ind the chemists 
first day of the 


Tur evidence of the doctor 
closed the proceedings on the 
rrial. 

Or the second day the evidence to be produced 
by the prosecution was anticipated with a gen- 
eral feeling of curiosity and interest. The Court 
was now to hear what had been seen and done 
by the persons officially appointed to verify such 
cases of suspected crime as the case which had 
occurred at Gleninch. ‘The Procurator-Fiscal— 
being the person officially appointed to direct the 


preliminary investigations of the law—was the 


first witness called on the second day of the 
‘Trial. 
Examined by the Lord Advocate, the Fiscal 


gave his evidence, as follows : 


| afterward identified 





**On the twenty-sixth of October I received a | 


communication from Doctor Jerome, of Edin- 
burgh, and from Mr. Alexander Gale, medical 
practitioner, residing in the village or hamlet of 
Dingdovie, near Edinburgh. ‘The communica- 
tion related to the death, under circumstances of 
suspicion, of Mrs. Eustace Macallan, at her hus- 
band’s house, hard by Dingdovie, called Glen- 
inch. ‘There were also forwarded to me, inclosed 
in the document just 
mentioned, two reports. 
One described the re- 
sults of a post-mortem 
examination of the de- 
ceased lady, and the 
other stated the dis- 
coveries made after a 
chemical analysis of 
certain of the interior 
organs of her body. 
The result in both in- 
stances proved to dem 
onstration that Mrs. 
Eustace Macallan had 
died of poisoning by 
arsenic. 

**Under these 
cumstances, I set 
motion a search and 
inquiry in the house 
at Gleninch and else- 
where simply for the 
purpose of throwing 
light on the ciream 
stances which had at- 
tended the lady’s death. 

* No criminal charge 
in connection with the 
death was made at my 
office against any pei 
son, either in the com- 
munication which I re 
ceived from the med- 


cir 
in 


ical men or in any 
other form. The in- 
vestigations at Glen- 
inch and elsewhere, 


beginning on the twen- 
ty-sixth of October, 
were not completed un- 
til the twenty-eighth. 
Upon this latter date— 
acting on certain dis- 
coveries which were re- 
ported to me, and on 


my own | examination 
of letters and othe 
documents brought to 
my office—I made a 


criminal charge agains: 
the prisoner, and ob- 


tained a warrant for 
his apprehension. He 
was examined before 


the sheriff on the twen 
ty-ninth of October, 
and was committed for 
trial before this Court.’ 

The Fiseal having 
made his statement, 
and having been cross- 
examined (on technie- 
al matters only), the 
persons employed in 
his office were called 
next. These men had 
a story of startling in- 
terest to tell. ‘Theirs 
were the fatal discov- 
eries which had justi- 
fied the Fiscal in char- 
ging my husband with 
the murder of his wife. 


The first of the wit- 
nesses was a sheriff's 
officer. He gave his 
name as [sainh School- 
craft. 

Examined by Mr. 
Drew—Advocate-Dep- 
ute, and counsel for 
the Crown, with the 


Lord Advocate — Isa- 
iah Schoolcraft said; 
**] got a warrant on 





the twenty-sixt! 
Edinbur 
Robert L 


house 
with me 


near 


of Oct 


rie, 


HARPER'S 


ober to go to the count ry 
gh call 


d Gleninch. 
assistant to the 


I took 
Fis al 


We first examined the room in which Mrs. Eus 
tace Macallan had died. On the bed, and on 
a movable table which was attached to it, we 
found books and writing materials, and a paper 


containing some unfinished verses in manuscri} t, 


f the deceased. 
paper, 
bedroom. Here 
many 
writing 


we 
more 
We 
aside in a corner 
closer examination 
discovered 

found in the 
some white powder. 


were carefully inclosed, 


** Further 


pose of our inquiry. 
jewelry, 


left under lock and 
dressing-case, which we 


took aw y with 
with all the other 
ed in the room 
‘The next d iy 
in the 
fresh 
our work 
the room in which 
had been ke pt low 
nothing of imap 
to 


house, hi 
ions fro 
in the be 


imstruct 


any 
another 


bed. 
‘His illness y 
complaint, caused by 





iia m iy 
oe 


+ Wi “nie wt 
Hy i! 


as bel 
We 
and sealed them up. 

**We next opened an Indian cabinet 
found many more 
sheets of : 
also discovere 
and next a crumpled 
ot 


this morsel of 
folds of it 


investigation of the 
nothing which could throw 
We 
and books of the d ~¢ 
kev. We al found 


us to the | 
articles that we 


we continued « 
ving 
Mrs. 
ked 


room on the 
were informed the prisoner was then lying 


is descril 


i ’ 





ig in the handwriting 
inclosed these articles in 


in the 
verses on 


er in the same hand- 

!, first some letters 

piece of paper thrown 
one of the shelves On 


a chemist’s printed label was 
paper, We also 

a few scattered grains of 
The paper and the letters 


and sealed up as before 
room re led 
any light on the pm 
examined the cl 

ise I 
protected by seals, and 
iscal’s office, along 


had « 


ur examination 


received in the interval 
mm the Fiscal, We began 
room communicating with 


Macallan had died It 
since the death Finding 
wtance here, we went next 
same floor, in which we 


ill in 


ed to as ane 
ath of his 


us 
} 
e ae 
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by the proceedings which had followed it He 
vas reported to be quite incapabie of exerting 
iimself, and .quite unfit to see strangers Wi 
insisted nevertheless (in deference to our instruc- 
tions) on obtaining admission to his roon i 
made n reply when we inquired whether he ha 
or had not rem ed any thing f om the sieeping 
room next to his late wife's, which he usually o« 
cupied, to the sleeping-room in which | 1; 
All he did was to close his eves, as if he \ t 
feeble to speak to us or to notice us \W t 
further disturbing him, we began to examine the 
room and the diffe jects in it 

‘While we were so emploved we € 
rupted by a strange sound. We likened it tot 
rumbling of wheels in wridor outside 

*The door opened, and there came swiftly in 
a gentleman cr pple wheelir himself ale 
in a chai He wheeled his chair straight up t 
a little table whicl md by the prisoner's bed 
side, and said something to him in a whisper t 
low to be overheard The prison | ned 
eve and quickly wered by sig We iv 
! ned | ( pple I tleman rite res 
I tl it we | ! 1] | 1 t he il | 

iat this tim Hk ppeared KI ! 
t it aid He only answered, *‘M 

me is Dexter l am on f Mr. Macallai 
ld { ids It is you who are int ng | 

tI W in 1 1 to him that her 
leave om d we poin it part 
that he had got ‘ i h 
against the bedsi tal s to prevent us from 
examining it He only laughed *{ t u 
see for yourselves,’ he id that it is a table 
and nothing mors In reply to this we warned 
him that we were acting ur r a legal warrant 
and that he might get is ible if he obstruct 
ed u in the ex nuion of r duty bin vz 
there was no m g i v fair means, | tool 

chair and pulled i while Robert Lorri 
] ld of the tabl 1 cat lit to el 
( { the r u I ! tl fle 


993 
a furious rage with me for presuming 
ich his chair ‘My chair is Me.’ he said 
‘how dare vou lay hands on Me? I first open 
ed the d nd then, by way of accommo 
iting hin ve the chair a good push behind 
vith my stich tead of my hand, and « ent 
it and him safely and swiftly out of the room 
Having | ed the door, 80 as to prevent 
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“| TOOK HIS CHAIR AND PULLED TT AWAY, WHILE ROBERT LORRIE 


LATD HOLD OF Ti 


END OF THE ROOM,* 


E 





any further int n, I joined Robert Lorrie in 
examining tl tabl It had one drawer 
iW t, and tha we und secured 
We ask« he prisoner f the key 
He flatly refused to give it ¢ us ind said 
ve ha ig to 1 wk hi el Ile 
1 that | ven declared it w lucky 1 
s ln ‘ k to rise from his bed I an 
ve ! t t r duty « bliged us to exam 
ine the draw nd that if he still declined to 
produ ek } mld only oblige us to take 
the table and have the lock opened by a 
miti 
‘* While we were ill chisputir tl e 1 ‘ 
knock at the door of the room 
‘I opened the door cautiousls Instead of 
} i} d get man, whom I | ex] ed to 
e agai there another s nee standing 
tside I} | r hailed him a friend 
nd n bor, and eagerly calk upon him for 
protection from We found this s | gen 
leman pk nt « th to deal with lle is 
formed 1 ly that he had been sent for by 
M Dex nd ti he w him { ] ver, 
mal te ked t ‘ warrant I! ng looked 
it it, | t ‘ formed the } ner (evidently 
very much to the m ners surprise) thet he must 
submit to have the wer « umined, under pro 
test And thet ut m lo, he got the 
key, and opened t table di er f us himeelf 
We found ir everal lett md a large 
book with a loch it, having the words ‘ My 
Diary cribed it im gilt betters As a mat- 
ter of course e took possession of the letters 
d the Dia nd iled t 1 up, to be given 
the Fiscal At the 
me time the geutk 
man wrote out a pir 
test on the prisoners 
wah NY behalf, and handed us 
NRA \\\ his card Ihe card in- 
AY \\ N formed us that he was 
a \ Mi Pilaymore, now 
Aa one of the Agents for 


| he ‘ ard 
and the protest we re de- 
posited, with the other 
documents, in the care 
of the Fiscal No oth- 
er discoveries of 
importance were 
at Gleninch, 
‘Our next inquiries 
took to Edint 
to the druggist whose 


label we 


the prisoner, 





“any 
made 


us wh 


had found on 


the crumpled morsel 
of paper, and to oth 
er druggists likewise 
Whom we were it 
structed to question 
On the twenty-eighth 
of October the Fiscal 
was in possession of all 


the information that we 


could collect, and our 
duties for the time be 
ing came to an end,” 
This concladed the 
evidence of School 
craft and Lorrie, It 
was not shaken on 
crossexamination, and 


it was plainly unfayor 


able to the prisoner 

Matter grew worse 
still when the next 
witnesses were called. 
The druggist whose 
bel had been found 
on the umpled bit of 
paper now ap ared ¢ 
the stand, t ake the 
position of my unhappy 
husband more critical 
than <« el 

Andrew Kinlay, drug 
gist f Edinburg! le 

l as follows 
I keep i | ] 

registry book of the 
poisons sold by n I 
prodnee the bool On 
the date therein men 
tioned the prisoner at 
the bar, M ust e 
M illar came Into 
my shoy uid that 
hie hed to purchase 

mi sent I asked 
him what it was wanted 
for He told me it was 
vanted by | « gardenes 
to be used, in lutic n, 





for the killing of in 
sects in tl ec green 
house At the same 
time he mentioned his 
name — Mr. Macallan, 
of Gleninch lat once 
aire my a tant to 
put uy the arsenic (tvto 
ounces of it), and I 
mide the necessary 
entry in my book. M 
Macallan signed the et 
try, and I sigtied it aft 
erwnrd as witness. Fle 
paid for the arsenic, 
TABLE AND Canney rf To THE OTizR 8M! took it away with 


him wrapped up in two 
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cross-examination of the house-maid and tl 
Is it the theory of the defense that Mrs 
Kustace Macallan used the arsenic which her hus- 
band purchased, for the purpose of improving the 
lefects of her complexion ?” 
The Dean of Faculty answered : 
** That 





nurse . 


is what we say , and what we 





pr e to prove as the foundation of the de- 
fense. We can not dispute the medical evidence 
which declares that Mrs. Macallan died poison- 
¢ But we assert that she died of an overdose 
of arsenic, ignorantly t n, in the privacy of 
her own room, as a remedy for the defects—th 
proved and ad i feets—of her complex- 
ion, ‘Lhe Dec} tion before the Sher- 
iff expre ly 8 forth that he purchased the ar- 
senic at the request of his w 
The Lord Justice Clerk i ed upon t 
t e 1 ( e n ont part of el I 
I ‘ l to | eD ! 
i ( betore t ! ly f 1 fur ! 
Io t t Dean of Fa led t 
ild | l tol t Decl nread. If 
mig the ex] & a yuld i 
l t it I i tt } i t 
' hinted inn : 
] ] 1 Adv ( ( t 
to | to ¢ mm 
l I 1 this ma Sol 4 t 
I ea 1O1 t LD ( i i 
not sup} t l | looked 1 
t t« n t as € ce 1 pr u 
i } ) i »y ) it i 
] 1 the pri rs Declaration of | 
‘ : } bef t S tt 
sm of ! in t 
11 t two] t ( h 
mit ' 0 
‘ n t I 1 ! 
the cardener { ( 
; ’ P ' < } 
I " + 
ely on 1 ! I 11 
tea h ¢] nm af } , M 
‘ . va the 
( tl Ll} | 
ena - sa r 
ae | . ‘ . } ‘ ‘ 
f tl 4 ) t the s t 
I t ered tI ut tor m 
- I ca l ( tt rs 4 I 
I | t kil I em the cook and 
8 I 1 have | ! 
‘ T t ss to 
** My wife 1 old me she wanted the ar- 
s » i e her complexion Surely I 
last person admitted to the knowl. 








Y ol ich a secre fh toilet as that? I 
int i believed what s told me, viz., that 
t | n was wanted for the purposes specified 
t t gardene it OK 
1 assert po ely that I lived on friend] 
terms \ i my wife, allowing, of course, for t 
OK | disagreem s and misunder- 
s s of married | Any sense of disap- 
! m onnection with my marria 
i might have felt privatel to 
I , as a husband an 
ceal from my wife. I od and 
grieved by her untimely de 1 with 
fear that I had not, wi ed 
ifeiy eno nt l m 
* Fu n I muily d it 1 know 
I I e of how took the a lo | 
her | than the bat n I am i ) t 
! i the th of harn t tu t 
' I tered comp ( t 





g the cup of tea « ly as I received 
{ it 1 er s n s ind I) 
recess to ul ifter I pl | the two pack- 
wes I t S possess T | m entire 
I t What she did th t 1 or of V t 
he kept them. I dec! God I am 
nocent of t horri crime \ iv hI ar 
With the reading of those tru it 
t proce is on the 1 day of 
i ime t ] 
So far, I must own, the effect on 1 T rea 
the | vas to depress my spirits and to | 
er! pe u ight of the € 
close of md d 1" 
husband Woman as I was ly} 
I was, I could plainly see that 


' 
| 
| 
j 





hated him ud proved (1) that Eust had 
ight the poison t the reason h he 
i given to the drugg st buying the po n 
$s not the true reason at he had had 
t opT es Of secretiy adm stering the 
his wif On tl ther \ had 

e Dean of Faculty proved? As nothing 
J 5 ns im the isoner’s D ( 
I vere still, as the | 1A 

l rem ed, assertions 1 s orted | t 
N f¢ ‘ hee pre t 

tit was the w id ‘ used 
t 1 i us f her nple n 

My one cor i vas t rea r of 
t ] had al t en me ¢ i i 
figures of two f . e avn hv [ might 





pecially shown himself to be a go 
¢ my ho i's M . eo t 
1 moved his " io f 
‘ ‘ i } 8} a ‘ y 
} ’ i them. I ‘ ; ‘ 
firs son t n I | 
i 4 my hopes should be Mr. De 
If he felt any « about | r 
the Dy 9 to the agent. Mr. ] 
+} } friend. who had formal 
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his resolution, I turned the page, | 


ry of the third day of the Trial. 
a | an 
CHAPTER XVIIL. 
THIRD QUESTTON—WHATL WAS 
Tue first question (Did the Woman die Poi- 
had been answered, positively. 
stion (Who Poisoned Her?) had been 
There now remained the | 
What Was His Motive? | 
ce called in answer to that in- 


e of relatives and friends 


| 
| 

HIS MOTIVE ¢ | 

soned ? 
&¢ ona que 
answered, apparently. 
third and final question 
The first evide 
was the evi 
of the dead wife. 
ady iaven, widow of Rear-Admi 








bm 


i) Sir 


Drew | 








Brydehaven, examined by Mr. 
el for the Crown with the Lord Advo- | 
cat gave evidence as follows: | 


ihe deceased lady (Mrs. Eustace Macallar 


She was the only child of 1 


i 1 she lived under my roof after the 
of her mothers death I objected to her 
on grounds which w re considered | 

' fa il and sentimental by her ot 
It is extremely painful to me to s 


nN Ss elith iS OT justicere 
i } ra the ba t! 1 
i am speaki s 3 a 
I 
f tint hou He met wi ‘ 
} 
\ S ¢ ri ‘ ch Cat | r 3 | 
l t t his legs. ‘Lhe les I i 
lit li€ I 
in J lL} ‘ m e te L gre y to | 
he ] re \ | 1 the i { 
i i ’ ! € pPositl i 
s if ‘ t ‘ t th | } 
| 
l it in turns t W ] j | 
i t ] | 
t tol Myr ( is I I st | 
¢ Y Ss] ' j Iry | 
i | 
k ma st | 
t . st event p to be f i | 
pe | 
**'The consequences of the perfectly innocent 
1 « t S I gun wer a i rabl | e | 
] ) sfor myr e Ss became pass} ate- | 
] ttached to Mr. Eustace Macallan, w ut | 
awakening any ¢ espo g affection on his 


1 
u lil vw 
with iva 

to place ! ( 





that tim an 
t ( T I 
Sted 
to | 
< ulty W 
Mr. Mac 
hel 3s 
l $s which 
two 8 after 
I as remove 
Lhe reme 
| ) 
I l hely 
t t ’ 





Ne the , 1 felt it my duty to stop the corre 





|  **My interference—what else could I do but 
i riers I ght matters to a Crisis One 
day 1 nie was missing at breakfast-time 
lhe next day we discovered that the poor infat- 
uated ere had gone to Mr. Macallan’s cham- 
bers in ] lor i had been found hidden in 
bed m bys e bat lor fmnends who came 

t him 
sea t disaster Mr. Macallan was in no re- 
s t to blar Hearing f outside, he 
! only time »t saving her 
i t ‘ ce i eure t I m 
na the nearest ro to be is bed 
chamber. The , of 
course, and motiv the 
vilest mant pri- 





vate conversation with Mr. Mecallar 
ived admirably ] 


ny niece hi 











t gnt it what it has proved to be 
Since @ fatal 

It w i | been sad ¢ wh if Mr. Mac- 
allan had only married her wi ita particle of 
love on | But to m € prospect more 
hope 8 he was himself at that very time 
the victim of a mist 1 att hment lady 
who was engaged t another man I im well 
aware that he con l ! nied t t 
As I assionatel tte it ) ni ew ! 
I I é he married her But | hope 
] admi n of the lady hom | men 
t i matter of fa noto among his 
friend It may not be amiss to add t he 
mi ye | ed / m iw lle | 1 irre 
trieval lost the woman he real ed t 

jut a hope or an aspirat in iil en he 
t pity ¢ mvt r 

In concl n, I can only repeat that no evil 
evhiet 14 } } ’ . | 
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st Sa S 
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proceeded The 
letters and the « 
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THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT, BERLIN. 


THE annual meeting of the German Reichstag 
marks one of the most important revolutions in 
European history, and the union of all the Ger 
mians under a single chief, and animated by a 
resolution to be free from all foreign rule, is that 
unexampled event which has been brought about 
by the singular energy of Prince Bismarck. It 
is true a portion of the race is still under the con 
trol of the house of Hapsrrra, and nine millions 
of Germans pay a nominal obedience to the Aus 
trian Kaiser, but it is plain that all their sympa- 
thy and all their respect are reserved for the na- 
tional movement of the North. In Vienna it 


self the most honored names are those of Bis 
MARCK, WILLIAM, the victorious princes, and 
the incomparable Mottke. Thé-very school 
books, it is said, teem with Prussian names and 
victories, and the youth of Southern Germany 
already sigh for a union with the conquering 
league. Yet all this is what Prince Bismarck 
has accomplished. He found the Germans di- 
vided, discouraged, and trembling before the 
menaced invasion of France. Every year the 
cities of the Rhine looked forward to sack, mas 
sacre, or siege when the French journals de 
manded from their government a new frontier. 
The oracular words, the smile or the frown of 
the despot of France, when he met the embassa- 


i 
r 
{! 


AS A 
AMR 
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dors of Middle Europe, filled honest men with 
anxiety, touched the sources of commerce and 
labor, brought dismay to the cottages of indus 
trious millions from the Baltic to the Danube, 
and oppressed the nations with an incessant 
alarm. The French were mad with insane van 
ity and reckless valor Thev thre itened Engl ind 
with an ever-increasing fleet. Their brilliant 
writers foretold that Waterloo would yet be 
The English public caught the alarm, 
and a singular panic spread more than once over 
the markets of London 
men prepared new measures of defense. 


avenged 


and even grave states- 
Franc e 
meditated conquests in the New World, and when 
rebellion had apparently broken our strength, a 
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THE GERMAN REICHSTAG, OR 


French army essayed to found a transatlantic 
empire, whose capital might have been at last 
transferred to New Orleans. There seemed no 
limit to the ambition of M‘Manow and Bazatne 
and their master. He had wounded Russia, and 
seen its Czar perish of mortification and defeat ; 
he had inflicted upon Austria the traditional 
humiliation it had learned to endure from France 
in many a disastrous conflict; he had set Italy 
free to hold it in a new servitude, to wrest from 
it one of its fairest provinces, and to re-establish 
its midst an alien power, and surround the 
temporalities of the Pope with a wall of French 
bayonets and a guarantee which apparently not 
all the nations of Europe could shake. In re- 


in 


turn the priests and Jesuits gnarde: 
at home, and the ants of Franc 
by an immense majority the policy th 
ed new concessions from Protestant 
and sought to inflict spon Protesta 
and America a silent humiliation 
All this Pri 

changed. There is p g 

ica, for Italy and the . The Ge 
accomplished alone what all the nat 
rope were once only eniled to do ; 
years of warfare, and citetumscribed 
lent ambition of Francé It is the 
no common interest, 4" no other 
that of sincere and gratetl respect, 
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wriests and Jesuits gnarded his throne | ilized world must watch the 


assembling of that 


ind the peasants of France sustained | German Parliament at Berlin which the Emy 


ense majonity the policy that demand- | has recent ly opened with a wise 
ncessions from Pr otestant Germany, | speech, and where the future polic 


t to inflict apn Protestant England | n ter ‘will be discusse 
ca a silent humiliation Chirty-eight separate 

Prince a OK an Germany have | have been fused into the 
There is peace ! id anc mer- | now but one Germany. 


ly and the Eat, rerms ve | bling of the imperial Re 
ied alone wi hat all the nations of Eu process of union has bee 


once only endled to do after twel murmuring princes } 
arfare, and citeumscribed the cam F von the unit 
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s the German Parliament, 
ind energ f its great minis 
re needed than in perfecting 

1e has so triumphantly begun, 
st important labor of the Reichstag 
must be a moral one. Iw the 
y course progress a period has dome whtn 
the forces of decay and reaction have openty-al - 
fed themselves to throw men back inte wew 
barbarism So long as the Papal Churdit want- 
ed the el.ment of infaltibility, so long it might 
be refr.med by a council or controtl a king, 
there was still hope that it might rerun toler- 
ant, and even progressive. The Gor*eil of 1870 
destroyed forever that prospect, ‘the eonfliet 
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yaust now be waged between a spiritual lord 
claiming a supreme authority and the consciences 
of men, until one or the other vields in death. 


h a contest there can be no compromise 


nd 1 neutrality. On the one side, the Papal 
( 1 summons all the ignorance, the sensual- 

t cruelty, the vanity of the Roman Catho- 
lic countnes, the dreams, the portents, the su- 
perstitions, the savage passions that might have 
been left to slumber in the caves of prehistori 
man. to shake the civil powers that have rejected 
its supremacy; onthe other, the German Reichs 
tag stands the only barrier against the t tuimpn 
of the policy of the Vatican in Europe, and per- 
haps America When Bismarck discovered at 


Versailles in 1871 that the German prelates were 


lotting the overthrow of his policy at home, he 


if 
began at once 


that series of repressive measures 
which have baffled the intrigues of the papal en- 
emie of Gverman unity. He banished the Jes 
uits, his chief foes; he has punished disobedient 
bisho he has restricted the power of the priest 
to mits of the civil law; he has watched 
the movements of the papal rulers of Fra 
Lcl ed that mad crusade which may at any 


moment, if neglected, overrun Germany, Italy, 


Sut should Germ ny fail to defend 


the « ience of Euro} e, England would lie at 
the mercy of some new Napovteron, and the fri 
‘ and ambition of papal France degrade and 
‘ ipt mankind. 

Hence the German Reichstag is the last de 
fense of Kuropean progress, the only barrier 


against the spread of papal barbarism. 
which once taught E 


the control 


France, 
ivope to be free, has sunk 
of monks and prelates, Dt 
and M‘Manow are the serfs of a men 
tal tvranny, the tools of the Jesuits and the Vat 
But already 
the Papal ¢ hureh | 


unaet 


Brocu 


the fear of the intrigues of 


and the audacity of its claims, 


its in se bigotry and blind fanaticism, have 
produced a natural opposition in all the civil 
pow Mr. GLADSTONE, in England, has re 
cently shown in a remarkable pamphlet that no 
Roman Catholic can be a good citizen, either in 
Europe or America, who holds the doctrine of 
] npl it obedience to the Pope. And Dr. Man 
NING replies to him with a needless and almost 
puerile severity, that indicates the innate weak 
Wess of his intellect or his cause. Dr. MANNING 


denies that the Papal Church has any connec- 
tion with politics, Yet it has been long his cus 
tom to direct his people from his pulpit how to 
vote A clerical politician of singular subtlety, 
he now complains that his 
should a 


course of conduct 


vaken criticism; and the Pope, it is 


said, when he heard of Mr. GLApsTone’s pam 
phiet, broke out into extravagant expressions of 
rage Mr. Disraett is no less known to dis 
trust the plots of the papacy English states- 
men are at last awakened to the i wtance of 


veen civilization and papal bar- 


eems time that our own country 


should show that it is still on the side of prog- 
t Che question, **Can the arvants of an 
Inftal » Pope become good citizens of a free 
country ?” is now asked and a ered in the 
negative by English statesmen, by Franch re 

! s, by enlightened Germany, and even by 
Italy and Spain, by Mexico and Brazil The 
Roman Church everv where refuses to obey the 
la of the state, and defies the civil power 

it invites a conflict, and sows the seeds of dissen 
sion and universal war. ‘To avoid this last or- 


of Prince 
That they 


time iim 


ind the German people 


Vv preparation is the 
BisMARcK 


rN 8 d is the common interest of civiliza- 
ti For the only source of real danger to the 
ad e of knowledge and humanity in both 
he heres is the insane ambition of the Jesuits 
and the Pope, who tamper with the rival parties 
in all liberal governments, and plot treason against 


freedom in Germany and New York. 
EvuGene LAWRENCE, 


THE LOST SHIP “ ADELAIDE.” 
A Thanksgiving Storr. 


IL. 
Jasper GanrFierp closed his ledger wearily, 
and left the office for the night Outside the 
door he paused, with his hands thrust into the 


ts of his rough coat: he wo 


ly because his inclinations drew 


ld not hasten 


pocks 


home, sim him 


strongly thither, and he was a man accustomed 
to curb his inclinations. This vanity of sclf-con- 


trol might one day lead him into a pitfall. ‘he 
g was clear and star-lit, a black river roil- 
him, and the hills on the opposite shore 
uply outlined against the sky. Labor 
had pile d heaps of 
coal, lime, and slag—while from the low, long 
build hd 
night and day, like the beating of a great heart. 


suddenly 


event 
ed before 
were & 


its débris along the bank 
vijacent a monotonous sound hummed 


the building became transfigured. 


A cone of fire shot up from the lofty chimney, 


tinging the black river with transient gold, and 
from a le orifice poured the molten lava flood 
glid like pent into ¢ y crevice and chan 
nel, | ph cent f and crimson 
as it spent its force ¢ i Was iost in the d 
ness of nigh 

Margaret Hope called the furnace a dragon's 
head, ejecting tlame from mouth and nostril 


Jasper Garfield, junior partner and de 


voted sia 





of the monster, turned away and climbed slowly 
the village street. 


kL ¢nllad 


The church clock tolled nine. He would be 
jate on this of all nights! Well, so much the 
better. The pretty Gothic cottage of the su 
periatendent, vhere he lived, was made visibte 
through the leafless shrubbery by twinkling light 


as difféwent from the lurid glare of the furnace 


just q fed asthe glow-worm s lamp s from the 


sun Japer Garfield paused, hesitated, then im 
puisively gned away 
t e cottag ‘and thereby 
absence. \ ho was he punishing but himself? 


to climb a steep path above 





lengthen his term of 








Nobody down on a 
rock, and was both cold and miserable. Out of 
the very loneliness of surrounding nature a Voice 
was borne to him on the wind, 

**It is November again, Jasper Garfield. Have 
you forgotten ?” 
"He could not endure the Voice, but hastily 
strode down the hill ayain. 

‘I am not likely to forget,” he said, turning 
fiercely, 

Music 
Jasper, 


interloper, climbed in 


would miss him! He sat 


as if addressing an wi 





at] presence. 
and jangle: 
feeling himself in his present mood an 
the low French window 
of the dining-room, in order to reach his cham- 
As he entered the window a 
issing from the room paused to greet him. 
Jasper shaded his eyes with his hand half-mock- 


came from the cottage. 


ber unobserved. 


girl p 


ingly as he looked at her. 

** You are late,” she said, in a tone of pique. 

**T belong to the working classes, mademoi- 

lle How dazzling you are!’ 

She was dressed in yellow satin, with rich lace 
gathered into a mantle; her fair hair flowed 
over her shoulders, and was bound about the 
} 


brow with a topaz chain Ihe same large gold- 
en stones confined her slender waist in a stom- 


acher and clasped her white throat, 


I am a queen.’ 
**Cela va sans dire,” he replied, gallantly. 
‘You she add- 

ed, with tender re- 

See, 


should not be late to-night,” 
just a delicate shading of 
proach in her tone; ‘‘it is my birthday. 
this is the stone of my month—the topaz—which 
means fidelity.’ 

**T understand,” he returned, slowly, gazing at 
her in that fantastic garb with unwilling fascina- 
tion 

‘* What do you understand ?” 
Hope, saucily. 
ple should abuse dear old brown November.” 

**T hate November,” said Jasper, shortly. 

** Because it is my month?” inquired Marga- 
ret, a scarlet flush stealing into her cheek. 

** Because it is my month,” he added, gloomily. 

A bell tinkled. Margaret gathered up her 
satin draperies, and extended her gilded sceptre 
toward her ** Come,” 
with her most alluring smile. 

Was it the Voice or his own ill temper which 
made him answer abruptly, even awkwardly, 

** Not to-night; I am tired.” 

** Suit yourself.” 

The queen in the tableau had tears of morti- 
fication in her downcast eves. 


asked Margaret 
**1 do not understand why peo- 


companion. she said, 


Once in his own chamber, Jasper smoked his 
He had done right, and 
He was not at all in 
Hope, and she must 

Perhaps other men 
a gradual withdrawal 
was not dishonorable; he 


meerschaum savagely. 

uncomfortable. 
love with fair Margaret 
know it, he toid himself. 
stood 


yet was 


unde better which 


did not pre tend to be 
a poli hed member of societ 
** Dolores 





are you satisfied ?” 


ths of 


he murmured, 
blowing wrea moke from the pipe, as if to 
exclude the resent, 

Moergaret ate with many a 
Jasper Gartield interested her 


is he b 


her humble pie 
in pro- 


fled her. When she had come 


portion 


to visit her friend, the superintendent's wife, the 


ladies had discussed him, and the matron 


had held wp this prize not hope of the 
result No girl could please Jasper Garfield ; 
she never saw such a man, 


without 


Here he was, a gen- 
tleman by birth and education, and he would not 
marry, would not build on the property he own 
ed, and considered He 
Per- 


haps he mourned over a dead love, or had been 


was very penurious, 


really needed a wife to teach him things. 


jilted by some woman who preferred another. 
Ihe superintendent's wife declared that she had 
given him up long ago—a and 
Margaret listened with a slight curve of her rosy 


lips. 


mauvais sujet 


So the gable roof of the cottage sheltered 
two persons pl ving at cross - purposes— Jas} er 
smoking his meerschaum moodily, and Marga- 
ret with the topaz ornaments heaped together in 
her lap 

Next morning Mr. Garfield came to breakfast 
briskly Afier all, he had been very boorish not 
to attend the party, and was prepared to make 
amends, 

‘** Miss Hope is late,” he finally said, flushing 
in spite of himself. 

‘**Oh no,” returned the hostess, calmly, pour- 
ing coffee; ‘‘she has gone home, ler cousin 
sent for her.” 

I've questioner’s countenance fell. 
gone! 

**Is her cousin her guardian ?’ 

The superintendent's wife laughed provokingly. 

** He is a man of about her own age, and 
yes, I think he would like to become her natural 
guardian very much indeed.” 

Mr. Garfield lighted his cigar and went out. 
How pretty and sweet she was! He missed a 
bright face at the breakfast table He missed 
the companion of his walk through the shrub 


Margaret 


bery toward the river, and the pauses to cull 


flowers for his desk—a perfumed presence lin- 
gering there all day Our daught of Eve had 
shed, leaving loneliness to usurp caressing 
attentions, 
IT. 


Margaret Hope went home, assuring herself 
that she had been slighted in the most wounding 
manner by Jasper Garfield, who had grown to be 
She lived in an old house, 


into which even her youthful presence could in 


a hero in het eyes. 


fuse no life, for time had set its seal of decay 
on the structure. ‘The property was valuable, at 
least in the eyes of Cousin Jack Erskine, and 
when summer draped vines and flowers about 
the old me itm t well attract other admira- 
tion Nc autumn had stripped away the soft 
drapery of leaves, the elms and willows no lon- 


gel drooped over the steep red roof. and the 
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Margaret was winding ivy about the faded 
portraits of the parlor when Cousin Jack entered. 
The parlor was a large room, with quaint, old- 
fashioned furniture, brown and gray, like the land- 
scape outside, and the point of color was Mar 
garet in a jaunty red jacket at her task. 
Jack was good-looking, stout 


Cousin 
broad-shoul- 
dered, with somewhat heavy features. His man- 
ner was genial and hearty, but his eve was cold 
and keen. Altogether he was a man to be as 
sociated in one’s mind with a good supper and 


and 


thoroughbred horses, and also with a close bar- 
gain 
** What are vou doing ? 


How pretty vou look 
this morning!’ 


was the salutation, as he drew 
off a driving glove and warmed his hand at the 
fire. 

Margaret, glancing down from her perch, con- 
trasted him with a certain other man she knew, 
who was tall, slender, with calm, serious blue 
eyes, and an oval face. 

**Oh, ivy belongs to my month of November, 
according to the Saxon whim, and I should have 
a cluster of turnips and carrots in the centre,” 
she retorted, gayly. ‘* Whata fine house you are 
building, Jac k ” 

** The site is not as good as this one,” rue- 
fully. 

‘Surely you do not grudge me this mansion, 
all fluffy and mouldy with the dust of my ances- 
tors ?” 

Mr. Jack Erskine gazed at the fire without 
direct reply. 

‘* My new house needs a mistress, Margaret.” 

** Dear You will have no difficulty in 
find ng one, I dare SAY, Mr. Jack.” 

He frowned slightly, and when he frowned 
the features of Mr. Erskine became surly, even 
brutal. 

** Shall I sell the hay for you this year ?” 

** If you will,” she said, carelessly. 

**] can put it in with mine; a woman is apt 
to get cheated as a farmer.” 

Aunt Polly Hope stood at the window knitting. 
She was a brisk old lady, with a brown wig under 
her cap, a face as full of wrinkles as the home- 
stead was of cracks and fissures, and bright 
twinkling eyes. Her fingers were invariably 
knitting, and she was usually peering from some 
window down upon the village which was her 
world. 

‘**T don’t s’pose you are as blind as you pretend 
to be, child, about Jack’s liking for ye,” she said, 
looking after Cousin Jack as he strode down the 
box-bordered path. ‘*If Jane Tompkins ain't 
took to the road again, I declare! Don’t see 
when she does her own work, what with gadding 
about. The whole family will come across the 
town yet, it’s likely. Lor! Margaret, a stranger 
in the gate!” 
Jasper Garfield, pale jaded, 


me! 





man is coming 
nervous, with the 
perplexed aspect of one no lor rel understanding 
himself, took both of Margaret's hands, and look 
ed at her with lover’s eyes, 

** What right had you to go away like that ?” 
he demanded, and the tyranny of his tone was 
by no means unpleasant. 

Oh, dim old parlor, merging into November's 
sombre brown landscape without, what power 
has the fallen leaf, the fading past, to chill the 
hope born of so recent despair? The transition 
was almost unreal in its delicious happiness. <A 
week ago Margaret had turned away from the 
unattainable in sharp grief of disappointment. 
Now Jasper Garfield had come to tell her that 
he loved her. 

Aunt Polly saw through her critical spectacles 
only a very ordinary specimen of mankind, not 
quite as good-looking as Jack, perhaps. Mar- 
garet’s heart and soul went out to him in joyful 
recognition of her ideal, her hero. 

**It takes all sorts to make up a world,” re- 
flected Aunt Polly, 


was for dinner. 


roing away to see what there 
‘**] never suspicioned that our 
Maggie would fancy a man with such a long nose 
and hair a’most gray.” 

In the parlor the moments flew on wings ; there 
was so much to be told in low whispers, re- 
proaches, explanations, and reconciliations, Jas- 
per Garfield’s lips staying the eloquence of other 
rosy lips, or seeking a lock of silky hair, a dim- 
ple in the softly rounded cheek. How Margaret 
bloomed that day! Happiness is the true balm 
of beauty, as it is the very elixir of life. 

Once he held her at arms-length in the old 
morose humor. 

**Are vou made of the same stuff as other 
women, I wonder ?” 

‘Test me,” said Margaret, proudly. 

Then a shadow stole upon them—a beautiful 
woman stood in the door way with two little chil- 
dren clinging to her dress. 

** Dolores!” gasped Jasper, rising to his feet 
like one stunned, 

The beautiful woman advanced a step into the 
room. 

‘** Jasper, have you forgotten that it is No- 
vember ?” 


IIl. 


Margaret sat in her chamber, pale with fear 
and dread She had slipped away, and left Jas- 
per with the stranger, feeling her presence an in- 
trusion. What did it all mean? Could he not 
come to declare his love without being tracked 
What claim had the other 
Would she take him away from her ? 
The girl’s heart sickened with jealousy and dis- 
gust. Her bright hour had clouded very soon 
indeed. 

A little girl danced into the room, took her 
hand fearlessly, and said, 


by another woman? 
on him ? 


You must come.’ 
It was impossible to resist the roguish grace 





of the emissary; langhter lurked in every curve 
of the round babv face, from which gleamed two 
large dark eyes like stars, while the tiny form 


many windows seemed to blink in the cold sun- | swayed with each varying impulse of the capri- 


clons owner. 


In the parlor the stranger stood with clasped 
hands and a look of triumph. Jasper Garfield's 
head was bowed, and his aspect humble, ashamed, 


almost sullen. 


‘*Let me explain every thing,” began the 





stranger, rapidly. ‘‘I am Andrew Garfield's 
wife, and Jasper is my brother. My husband 
was to make one more vogage in command of 
the ship Ade/aide ; he sailed f vears ago. and 
the night before he left an a gel appeared to me 
in my sleep.” 

‘There was a break in the sweet voice, with its 
slight foreign accent; she hid her face in het 
hands. Margaret neither moved nor s) ‘ she 


felt herself enchanted by a painful dream 

** The angel stood beside me on the shore and 
pointed to the east, where the 
and I saw a wall of darkness s wt 
Adelaide. I went to the « hay el of Or L 
dawn to pray, and then I was shown that Jasper 
must take his oath to find his brother if he did 
not return in four years.” 

**I know he did not do it!” cried Margaret, 
the spell dissolving in real pain as the truth flash 
ed upon her. 1 

** An honorable man never breaks his word, 
said Dolores, haughtily. 


mi came <¢ 








**Oh, you would sacrifice us to your fancy 
the vision of a night! 
Margaret scarcely knew herself as the force of a 
new-born passion swept her 
desperately to this one spar, Ji 


Jasper shall never go! 


along: she clung 


sper Garfield, and 





he was to be stolen from her! 

The mother quickly thrust the two children 
Margaret 
canght the litthe Dolores in her arms, and burst 
into tears. 

** Forgive me for entailing suffering on you,’ 
said Jasper, tenderly. ” 


between the lovers, and won the dav. 


I had no right 
you with this responsibility resting upon me. 
Now you know why my life has been made one 


to love 


of dreadful suspense; and as the limit of time 
drew on since I’ve known yon, I have searclied 
ship records and watched for letters until I near- 
ly went mad.” 

** Where was the ship last?” 
garet. 

** Cleared from Hong-Kong, and never heard 
from.” Dolores spoke with rigid despair, and 
tearless eyes fixed on space. 

**You must forget me,” said Jasper, laying 
his hand on Margaret’s head. ‘‘I may be ab- 
sent a very long while, and must not fetter your 
youth.” : 

**' Trust me as I trust von,” q 
bravely. *“*If Mrs. Garfield and the children 
will remain with me, we can watch together.’ 

Lost almost as soon as found, 1 Garfield 
went out into the early twilight, and the shad- 
ows gathered cold and gray about the old home- 
stead. 


whispered Mar- 


returned the girl 


Jasy 


IV. 

The ship rocked on a sea of treacherous calm. 
A profound, awful stillness pervaded all nature, 
as if the elements paused with bated breath for 

The vessel 
swayed uneasily, the cordage creaked, the sail 


the signal to unloose a tempest. 
ors awaited with strained eye and ear the first 
notes of the battle in which they must conquer 
or be forever lost. On the northern horizon the 
sky was still blue; to the south a mass of lurid 
vapor rose steadily, rapidly, and obscured the 
zenith, 

Nothing can be more fearful than to wait thus, 
a lonely ship on a vast ocean, for the pall of 


cloud to advance, glowing with copper-hued mar- 


1 
gin and fringes of changing mists that seem the 
tattered shreds of other storms, menacing with 
distant thunder, and holding in its bosom the 
unspent fire of the lightning. The moment of 
agonizing suspense passed all too soon; sharp 


vollevs of thunder crashed 


and he 
lightnings leaped forth in flames of pale fire; 
the wind swept over the calm surface of the sea 


overhend, 


’ 
heaping up green waves, and bending the stout- 
est masts, sheeting the deck in foam ; and down 
poured the rain. 

The-terror of the darkness descended amidst 
the confusion of sound, the struggle of men near- 
ly spent, the captain’s orders signaling the wind, 
the rending of bulwarks and timbers. A mass 
of confined waters rising from sea to sky, a shock 
of falling spray, a transparent mountain dissolv- 
ing with a mighty swirling sound, and the ship 
had gone down. Darkness, terror, confusion, 
and a wide untenanted sea. 

The women who watch and pray for her re- 
turn may never see beloved faces again: for in 
the dim caves of ocean, where rosy nullipores 
mingle with forests of yellow, brown, and purple 
fucus, and rainbow-tinted mollusks dwell, the sail- 
ors sleep. 

One man, swept like a feather from the deck 
by an advancing billow before the end came, 
grasped some passing fragment of wreck, and 
life and 
death, obeying only the blind instinct of clinging 
to his float. 


lay in the semi-unconsciousness betwee 


lhe sun rose upon waters calmed 





ifter the deadly strife, and shed frie Vv 
over the solitary fig if from 
where the ship h dd ra I - 
self ianguidly on his elbow A whale spouted in 
the distanc e. a shark swam stealthily ne Ile 
was floating on a fragment of the bows of a 
wrecked vessel. He read the name, Ads le. 


‘The man was Jasper Garfield. 


A 
Thanksgiving-day two years later. Novem- 
ber, sere and brown with cold sunshine on the 
window - panes of the old homestead Dol 5 
and Margaret clung together in mutual s¢ , 
and suspense Over and over again had M 
garet heard the romance of Dolores’s life painted 


In trop al warmth of coloring, for she was wv ed 
in Mexico. Over and over again had Dolores 
heard of the river-bank where the furnace stood. 
The intense fervor of the Spaniard beneath a 
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LIEUTENANT PAYER. 


ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 
Atroven the notion of a northwest passage 
to the East Indies, so eagerly sought for by early 
navigators, was long since abandoned as imprac 
ticable, another motive has impelled adventurous 





THE 


and the desire to leave no part of the globe un- 
explored. To this spirit we owe the most im 
portant discoveries in the arctic regions. As 
late as 1820, Captain Scoresny, a daring and 
intelligent navigator of the arctic seas, believed 
that the northern limit of navigation was reach- 


PILOT. 


plorers penetrated far beyond the captain’s im- 
aginary line. We need only name Captain Hay 
asaninstance. ‘This brave explorer reached the 
high latitude of 82° 16’, in the Polaris; and but 
for his untimely death the expedition might have 





gone still further toward the pole. The point he 
men to explore the mysterious and awful regions | ed at a line drawn across the map at about 744 | reached was some distance nearer the pole than 


that surround the northern pole. The early ex degrees of latitude. ‘‘ Here is the ice-border,” | that actually attained by the Austrian explorers, 








LIEUTENANT WEYPRECHT. 


discovered land covered with high mountains, 
which could be traced even beyond the 83d de- 
gree. ‘They were, however, unable to push their 
explorations further. 

Yet, taking into account the discoveries made, 
the Austrian North Pole expedition was one of 
the most important of modern times. From an 
interesting account of this expedition, from the 
pen of Dr. PetTermann, the celebrated German 
geographer, a translation of which was publish- 
















peditions were undertaken in the interests of com he said, decisively, ‘*and here is the limit of nay- | Paver and Weyprecut, who penetrated with 
merce ; the later ones in the interests of science, | igation.” Subsequent and more fortunate ex- | sledges to 82° 5’ north latitude, although they 
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MATOTSCHKIN SCHARR. 


ed in the New York Herald of November 13, 
we give a condensed résumé of what the expedi- 
tion achieved. The accompanying map, pre- 
pared under Dr. PererMann’s supervision, fur 
nishes in itself an excellent summary of the pres 
ent knowledge of the arctic regions in the semi- 
circle extending from Smith Sound to the Kara 
and Siberian seas, grouped after the explora- 
tions via Smith’s Sound, on the eastern coast 
of Greenland, north of Spitzbergen, in the East 
Spitzbergen Sea, near Nova Zembla, and in the 
adjacent seas, particularly the Kara Sea. The 
map gives the precise course of the first Austri- 
an expedition, under Weyrrecur and Payer, 
in 1871. 

The second expedition sailed from Bremer- 
haven in June, 1872, under the command of Lieu- 
tenants Paver and Weyrprecur, in the Tegethoff. 
This vessel, an auxiliary screw steamer, had been 
built under the supervision of Lieutenant Wery- 
PRECHT, was well fitted out with all necessary 
stores, and manned by a crew of twenty-four 
picked men. The object of the expedition was 
to find a northeasterly passage toward the coast 
of Siberia, and after touching at ‘l'romsie, where 
the Norwegian Captain Cartsen was taken on 
board as harpooner and pilot through the ice, 
the vessel steamed for Nova Zembla. The limit 
of the ice, however, was found to be four de- 
grees lower than it had been experienced the 
yeir before by the German expedition, and the 
Tegethoff even became ice-bound before reach- 
ing the coast of Nova Zembla. Here they met 
a Norwegian yacht, with two of the chief pro 
moters of the expedition, Colonel WitczeK and 
Baron Sternperc. Parting company on August 
21, the Tegethoff sailed north, but before even- 
ing became ice-bound, never to be free again. 
On September 9 the ice-field loosened, and the 
portion on which the Teyethoff was fixed was 
driven about, in imminent danger of being crush- 
ed by other bergs, the vessel only escaping utter 
destruction by masses of ice underneath having 
raised it above the level of the sea. 

On the 28th of October the sun disappear- 
ed. The winter passed without any event of 
marked interest. ‘‘In the first days of the sum 
mer of 1875,” writes Lieutenant Payer, 
had good hopes that our ice-bank would soon 


“we 








dissolve and that our liberation would soon come. 
We put every thing in operation to hasten this 
event, but the months of July and August were 
passed at the onerous task of sawing the ice 


around the ship. Alas, all our efforts were vain. 





CAPTURED SI 


The ice had a thickness of as much as forty-nine 


feet, and the middle of the vessel lay immobile 
and unmoved on its bed of ice. ‘The level of 
the snow and the ice having lowered from two 








THE “TEGETHOFF” INCLOSED IN THE ICE. 
THE AUSTRIAN NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 











MIDNIGHT AT 
to three fathoms in the course of the summer, 
the Tegethoff found herself seven feet above her 
ordinary water-mark, and ran the risk of capsiz- 
ing, « thing we endeavored to prevent by solidly 
propping the masts.” 
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rhe northerly winds that prevail in July ca 
ried the ice-bank below the 70th de gree of north 
latitude; but the ice remained firm, and in Au 


gust it was again carried northward by the wind 
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SCHARR 


south I 


about in 


from the wa long time the ex] edition 
floated had 
been sailed by man, and another dreary winter 


waters that never before 
was In prospect, when, on the 3ist of August, 
| portions of high land were perceived to the north 
ward, emerging stratum of fog The 
southern limit of the principal piece of land was 
calculated to be about eighty degrees of north 


from a 


It was distant about fourteen geo 
\n attempt to 
reach the land was frustrated by the impossibil 


ern latitude 
graphical miles from the ship 
ice-bank on 
which the ship was fixed At length, toward 
the last of October, after weeks of waiting and 
watching, the ice-bank approached within three 
geographical miles of an island situated in ad 
vance of the unknown land hen,” writes 
Lieutenant Paven, ‘all hesitation ceased. We 
threw ourselves on the ice, which was creviced in 


ity of reaching the water over th 


a thousand places, gained the heap of blocks, and 
set our feet on terra _/ latitude 79° 54’ north 
A bed of ice, a single foot in thickness, the 
coast, pointed out to us the presence of water 
coming from the land. But it i 
dream of an isle more sad, more utterly desolate, 
than that on which we had just landed The 
snow and the ice cover only immense piles of 
ruins. However, such as it was, the isle had 
none the less importance for us, for which reason 
we gave it the name of Count WiLczeK, the pro- 
moter of our expedition 


rma 


neat 


innpossible to 


The long polar night set in before it was pos 
sible to make a thorough explorat of the new 
ly discovered lands: but the period of darkness 


passed without danger. ‘There was less pressure 


from the ice on the hip, which remained in ight 
of the coast I'his turn of affairs facilitated the 


scientific work of the expedition rhe magnet 
ic observations were pursued ve conscientiously 
during the whole winter by MM. Weyrnrecur, 
Sroscn, and Orel Christmas-day was cele 
brated quite comfort ibly in a house of ice con 
structed on the ice-bank on which the Zegethoff 
was borne. After this the cold became more im 
tense, and, as in the | ious Winter, the mer 
cury remained frozen during whole weel The 
visits of the white bears were also more frequent 
than during the other season TPhese animals 

m* to the immediate proximity of the vessel, 
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at they could be shot from the deck. Sixty- 
re killed, and the men were tlins fur- 
ith a plentiful supply of fresh meat. 
sad certainty that the 7% yethoff would 
float on the indissoluble bank of ice 
g the next summer, and the strong proba- 
that the vessel, raised as it was, would 
on the melting of the snow, at length 
it the explorers to the determination to 
idon her at the end of May, and attempt to 
1 the main-land of Europe with boats and 
But in the 1eun time it was decided 
t ike long « rsions for the purpose of « 
ploring the country Ihe success of these ex 
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Our illustrations give the portraits of the prin- 
cipal members of the expedition and several in- 
teresting views of scenery sketched at Matotsch 
kin Scharr, western coast of Nova Zembla. The 
long drift of the Tegethoff on an ice-bank has 
been compared to that of Captain Tyson and 
his party, so graphically described by him ina 
work recently published by Harper & Brotu- 
But 


ERS under the title of Arctic Experiences. 


the circumstances were widely different. The 
Austrian explorers were comfortably ! mused and 
clothed, and had abundant supplies of food and 


fuel, while Captain Tyson's were half 
tarved and narrowly 
being exposed to the constant danget of 
breaking up of their raft, to 


peril of a voyage 


party 
escaped freezing, besides 
being 
compelle 1, by the 
trust themselves to the greate 
» frail poat through a te 


2d with floating ice. 


mpestuous sea 


Every reader of Longfellowremembers with delight 


yerfect and sympathetic picture-poem in which he 





describes the and poetic fascination of 


g the ancient: , 


ple ture aque 


* Quaint old town of toil 
Quaint 


and traffic, 
old town of art and song.” 
combination suggested in 


’ with “toil and traffic;” 


It is precisely the these lines 








i nd 8 of the 
tic, that is, with the useful and the active pur- 
suits of hu nature, which makes the peculiar 
m of the atmosphere, not only of Nuremberg, 
! ‘ are id the country of which Nuremberg 
is still the b ind fullest expression left to us. In 
one of the most celebrated 67 t-brac collections of 
P that of M. Dugue, the xists a curious candle- 
sticl bronze of the XIth « , a German fruit 
ol er il of tistic if ype t } 
f s A shop St. Ber Mayence, which 
“ r 8 the ea st speci yw KNOW to D 
extant, of the results in art of this phase of the Teu- 
tonic intellect. A naked man, representing doubtless 
t reutonic Thyr, straddles a mystic dragon, which 
t i ) , al il d t- 
less 1 sents tl 1 and awful Fenris-W tl 
I I t i y A b nt , 5 yp 0 r th 
( n’s back and ends in a great flower, which 
serves to uphold the candle. How not the’ German 
only, but the mythology of Rome, of 
Gr e, of the East, may be made thus to bring not 


ity of form and charm of striking 


with the utilities of daily life 





struction and suggestive thought is daily 

now the act bronze lanufacture of Germany, 
France, Italy, and Holland In the warerooms of 
Srarn & Marors, at No, 22 John Street ip stairs 


the most curious and varied products of this manufac- 
ture, gathered 


from the 


with a never-sleeping watchfulness 


a hundred differ 


n with profit and interest 


never-ceasing industry of nt 





European ateliers may be see 


not only by those who have houses to furnish with 


0 ts that shall be at once apparently and really, 
immediately and permanently, valuable, but also by 
those whose prior care it is to furnish their minds 
with ever new thoughts and ever new visions of 
beaut {Com.] 


PROBABLY the most valuable instrument added | 
+ many employed for scientific purposes is 
ctroscope. By its use is determined the 
parts of the other worlds that sur- 


round us, and the many chemicals and gases in 
important productions of the earth. America 
takes no mean rank with the other nations, as 


ted by Prof. Eaton, known 


ct Vision Spectroscope, and for 


the instrument inv 
as the Dire 
and ex iit ition by 
Jas. W. 
York, 
can testify. 


tical, — | Com 


sale 
our well-known Opticians, 
(QQUEEN & Co., 601 Broadway, New 
and 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
A call will convin he most skep- 
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e New 


From the Eventne Express, Nov. 14, 


Tue Second Premium Allotment of th 








York | Exhibition Co. will take place 
Dec. 7 , at Steinway Hall Every bond 
sold will receive at least $21 in return, tha 
chance for one of the 100 Capital Pre S. 
These drawn series bonds, it will be seen, cost 


#40, and 
holder for his investment 

What is received for these bonds beyond what 
is returned of the most im} 
er contemplated in the city, 


with the above assured return to the 


vill go to one ortant 


either as a 


works e 


work of art or as a work of utility. A permanent 
Industrial Palace Building near our grand Cen 
tral Park, and between our two grand rivers, is to 


be one of the future institutions of the To 
end the Exposition Company was fi rmed, 


to this completion it will come at last. 


city. 
and 


Cavtion.—On account of the popularity of the 
Wheeler and Wilson Sewing-Ma nes, parties 





have largely engaged in purchasing old and sec 
ri i-hand machines of a make, an 

ipon the public by selling “m as new machines. 
The Whee ey and Wilson C ompany begs to ad 


vise the public that any one desiring to b buy their 
ond-hand machines can be supplied by that 
Company direct, on better terms than others can 
ford them, and be assured of what thev are 





ess WHee_er & Wiison M'r’o 


y, New York.- LC m ] 
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See Illustration on Page 1065. 
A stow has fallen upon her life, 
A shade upon her brow; 
A year ago she was a wife— 
She is a widow now. 
Her children had a father then, 
The kindest and the best of men. 


They ran to meet him at the door 
When he came home at night; 

His step, that was so tired before, 
His heavy step, grew light: 

He would not let his troubles come 

To sadden his dear ones at home. 


The prattle of each childish tongue, 
The patter of their feet, 

The little hands to him that clung, 
The kisses, kisses sweet— 

Father and husband, can there be 

A happier man on earth than he? 


She lives his sickness over—keeps 
Her watch beside his bed, 

Consoles and cheers, but inly weeps 
She is not there instead. 

What would she not endure of pain 

If he were only well again? 


Weep, wife, the hour is coming—weep! 
Widow, the hour has come! 

Sleep, father, sleep thy last, long sleep! 
Be all but Mother dumb! 

For Mother, though thy heart may bleed, 

Here are these little mouths to feed! 


The widow wakens with a start, 
And dries a falling tear; 
Presses her children to her heart, 
Grown dearer now, so dear! 
She can be strong, she must, she will, 
For has she not her children still? 


She lives for them. What he was, she— 
The getter of their bread; 

To feed her little family, 
And think about her dead— 

This loving duty brightens now 

The shadow on her serious brow. 


Early and late her busy hands 
The needle ply; the light 

That on her sewing-table stands 
Burns far into the night; 

The morning, when it enters there, 

Beholds her sleeping in her chair. 


The long days come, the long nights go; 
The skies grow dark; the leaves 

Whirl through the air; the cold winds blow; 
The snow drifts on the eaves, 

Against her window, darker, higher; 

The children huddle round the fire! 


Through winter's cold and summer's heat 
The widow does her best: 
To keep her children clean and neat 
She robs herself of rest ; 
She teaches them that God will bless 
The widow and the fatherless. 


The Father of the World beholds 
His children, great and small; 
His strength sustains, His love enfolds, 
His bounty blesses all. 
Mother, thy children shall be fed, 
And thy sad heart be comforted. 


To-day, this hour when all the Land 
Is thankful, thou shalt be; 
A tender heart, a gracious hand, 
Are on the way to thee. 
Thy tearful thanks shall soon be given 
To Him who has thy dead in Heaven! 
Rk. H. Stopparp. 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
**O LOVE, WHAT HOURS WERE THINE AND 
MINE!” 


Mapame Bato paused, with a sigh, and then 
continued her story. 





**George Penwyn came to me one day, just 
before the Michaelmas holidays—it was about a 


year after Muriel had gone home for good—and 
Well 
do I remember that calm September afternoon, | 
and his bright, eager face as we walked up and | 
down together in the garden at Seacomb, by the 


asked me for half an hour’s private talk. 


sunny wall, where the last of the figs and plums | 
were ripening. He told me he was madly in love 
vith Muriel Trevanard, deeper in love than he 

had ever been in his life— uct, it was the one 
true passion of his life. ‘I may have fancied | 
nyself in love before,’ he said, ‘ but this is reality.’ 
I tried to laugh him out of his fancy: reminded 
iim of the difference in station between himself 
ind a tenant-farmer’s daughter: asked him what 
father would say to such an infatuation. 
* That's what I'm here to talk about.’ said George. 
You know what my father i 
just as well try t 
we i 


in ti 


us 


, and that 1 might 
» turn the course of those 


reac about whe n 


two 


ivers used to you were 
rinding 


Ang t 


me as to turn my father from his pur- 
He has made up his mind that I am 
land of land 
vaking—and spends half his time in cal 

If I ref to marry 
and, he will uisinherit me, and one of my youn- 
ger brothers will get Penwyn. Now you know 


how fond I am of Penwyn, and how fond all the | 


to 


he dreams sleeping and 


let P 
lating 


be number of his acres ise 
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people round Penwyn are of me; and you may | 
imagine that it would be rather a hard blow for 
me to lose an estate which I have always looked 
upon as my birthright.’ 

***T should think so, indeed,’ said I. 

*** But I love Muriel Trevanard better than | 
house or land,’ replied he, ‘and I would rather 
lose all than lose her.’” 

“* What did you say to this?” 
rey. 

**T told him that he was simply mad to think 
about Muriel, except as he might of a beautiful 
picture which he had seen in a gallery. But I 
might as well have reasoned with the wind. He 
had made up his mind that life without Muriel 
wasn't worth having. If ever I saw passionate, 
reckless, all-absorbing love in my life, I saw it in 
him. Nothing would content him but that Muriel 
and he should be married before he went abroad 
with his regiment. He only wanted the tie, the 
certainty that nothing less than death could part 
them. He would ask no more than that she should 
be legally his wife, and would wait a fitting time 
to take her away from her father’s house, and 
proclaim his marriage to the world. Nothing 
would be gained by my repeating the arguments 
I used. ‘They were of no avail. He held to his 
foolish romantic purpose of calling Muriel his 
wife before he left England. ‘I shall only be 
away a year or two,’ he said, ‘and who knows 
but I may gain a shred of reputation before I 
come back--return full major, perhaps, and be 
able to soften my father’s flinty heart ?’ He told 
me that he wanted my help, but if I refused it, 
the marriage would take place all the same. He 
would not leave England until he had made Mu- 
riel his own.” 

** And you consented to help him?” 

** He talked me out of my better reason. Mr. 
Clissold, I must confess to a romantic tempera- 
ment, and that reason is not my strong point. 
I was touched by the intensity of his love, the 
romance of the situation; and after a long ar- 
gument, and doing my uttermost to dissuade 
George from the step he contemplated, I ulti- 
mately promised him my aid, and, above all, the 
strictest secrecy. Muriel was to be asked to 
spend the Michaelmas holidays with me, and then 
we were to go quietly to a little watering-place 
in Devonshire, where no one would know any 
thing about us or about George Penwyn. George 
was to slip up to London by the morning express 
and come back by the mail, bringing the license 
with him, and every thing was to be managed 
in such a way as to prevent the possibility of sus- 
picion on the part of the Squire.” 

** Did Muriel consent readily to such a plan ?” 

*“*T think not. But, however unwillingly, her 
consent had been given before she came to me, 
and when I, as woman to woman, asked her if she 
really wished this marriage to take place, she told 
me yes, she wished all that George wished. He 
had a foolish idea that her father and mother 
would oblige her to marry some one else if he left 
her unfettered, she told me, and nothing would 
satisfy him but that indissoluble bond. Well, we 
went to Didmouth, the quietest little sea-port town 
you can well imagine, and here Muriel and I lived 
in lodgings for a fortnight, while George had his 
quarters at the hotel. I think those were happy 
days for both of them. ‘The country round Did- 
mouth is lovely, and they used to wander about 
together all day long on the hills, and in the lanes 
where the blackberries were ripening, and the 
ferns beginning to change their tint. I never 
saw such innocent, happy lovers. The simplest 
things pleased and interested them. They were 
full of hope for the future, when the old Squire 
should relent. I don’t know how they supposed 
he would be brought to change his ideas, but 
they had some vague notion that he would come 
round te George’s way of thinking in a year or 
two. As the wedding-day drew near their spir- 
its drocped a little, for it was an understood thing 
that they were to part at the church door, and 
meet no more until the Squire’s consent had been 
won, lest by any imprudent meeting they should 
betray the secret of their union, and bring about 
George’s disinheritance. I made them both prom- 
ise most solemnly that they would not meet after 
the wedding until George had told his father all, 
and settled his future fate for good or evil. I 
stood beside Muriel at the altar; I signed my name 
in the parish register. I bride and bride 
groom kiss with their parting kiss, and then I took 
mny old pupil off to the Didmouth coach—there 
was no rail to Didmouth in those days—and by 
night-fall we were back in Seacomb, worn out both 
of us with the emotions of that curious wedding- 
day. A few days later Muriel went back to Borcel 
End, and I saw no more of her till the following 
Christmas, when I drove over to the farm one aft- 
ernoon to say good-by to my old pupil, after hav- 
ing advantageously disposed of my school, and on 
the eve of my departure for the Continent. I 
could only see Muriel in the presence of her 
mother and father, who received me with old- 


asked Humph- 


Saw 





fashioned ceremoniousness, and gave me no op- 
portunity of being alone with my pupil. And 
thus I left Cornwall ignorant of any need that 
Murie! might have of my friendship, counsel, or 
aid. I looked upon George Penwyn’s marriage 
as a foolish whim of a headstrong young man 
passionately in love; but I had no thought that 
peril or ruin could come of that act; and I look- 
ed forward hopefully to the time when Captain 
Penwyn would return and claim his wife before 
all the world. Whether the old Squire did or 
did not forego his threat of an unjust will, it would 
be no bad thing for Muriel to be a captain's or a 
major’s wife, | thought, even if her husband were 


landless 


or fortuneless, Better than marrving 
trade or agriculture, I told mvself. Very fool- 
ish, no donbt: but my dear old father, who taught 


me the classics, taught me a good many prejq 
dices into the bargain, and though | had to get my 
living as a school-mistress, I always looked down 
upon trade. It pleased me to think that the girl 


whose miud I had formed had a gentleman tor 


her husband, and a gentleman descended from one 
of the oldest families in Cornwall. And now, Mr. 
Clissold, that is the whole of my story. From 
the time I left Seacomb I never heard from Mu- 
riel Penwyn, though I had given her my London 
agent’s address when we parted, an address from 
which letters would always be forwarded to me.” 

** You heard of her husband’s death, I sup- 
pose. 

** Not till nearly six months after it happened, 
when I saw an account of the poor fellow's mel- 
ancholy fate in an Italian newspaper, a paragraph 
copied from Galignani. You may imagine that 
my heart bled for Muriel, yet I dared not write 
to express my sympathy, fearing to betray a se- 
cret which she might prefer to keep forever hid- 
den from her parents. The foolish marriage was 
now no more than a dream, I thought, a shadow 
which had passed across the sunshine of her 
bright young life, leaving grief and pain in its 
track, but exercising no serious influence on her 
future. ‘She will get over her sorrow in a year 
or so, and marry some good-looking farmer or 
Seacomb shop-keeper after all,’ I thought, bitter- 
ly disappointed at this sad ending to my pretty 
little romance. I wrote to a friend at Seacomb 
soon after to inquire about my old pupil, putting 
my questions with assumed carelessness. My 
friend replied that Miss Trevanard was still un- 
married and with her parents—a dull life for the 
poor girl, she feared—but she understood that 
Miss ‘Trevanard was well. That was all I could 
hear.” 

‘* The breaking of a heart is a quiet transac- 
tion,” said Humphrey, ‘‘ hardly noticeable to the 
outward world, Small-pox is a far more obvious 
calamity.” 

Madame Balo sighed. She felt that she had 
some cause for remorse on the subject of Muriel 
Trevanard; that she had taken too little trouble 
about the young wife’s after-fate ; had been too 
much absorbed by her own musical studies, her 
Continental friends, and her own interests gen- 
erally. 

** What was the name of the church at Did- 
mouth where the marriage took place?” asked 
Humphrey. 

** The parish church, St. John’s.” 

** And the date of the marriage ?” 

** September 30, 1847.” 

This was all that Madame Blo could tell him, 
and all that he wanted to know. It seemed to 
him that his course was tolerably clear. He had 
to prove first the marriage, then the birth of the 
infant, and finally Justinua’s identity with that 
infant. 

His three witnesses would be : 

1. Miss Balo, to prove the marriage. 

2. Old Mrs. Trevanard, who could testify to 
the birth of the child. 

3. Mathew Elgood, in whose custody Justina 
had been from the day of her birth, and whose 
evidence, if held worthy of credence, must needs 
establish her identity with the child born at Bor- 
cel End. 

On leaving Madame Balo, with whom he part- 
ed on excellent terms, Humphrey went straight 
to his solicitors, Messrs. Willgross and Harding, 
of Old Square, good old family solicitors—sub- 
stantial, reliable, sagacious. Before the younger 
partner, his especial friend and counselor, he 
laid his case. 

Mr. Harding heard him with a thoughtful 
countenance, and was in no haste to commit 
himself to an opinion. 

** Rather difficult to dispossess such a man as 
this Mr. Churchill Penwyn on the testimony of 
a strolling player,” he said. ‘‘It’s a pity you 
haven't witnesses with better standing in the 
world. It might look like a got up case.” 

‘** There is the evidence of the parish register 
at Didmouth church.” 

“*To prove the marriage. Yes, but only an 
old blind woman to prove the birth of an heir- 
ess, and only this Elgood to show that the infant 
was intrusted to him. And on the strength of 
his evidence you want to claim an estate worth 
seven thousand a year for a young actress at the 
Albert Theatre. The story is very pretty, very 
romantic, but, upon my word, Clissold, between 
friends, if I were you, I would not take much 
trouble about it.” 

‘*] will take whatever trouble may be needful 
to prove Justina’s legitimacy,” replied Humphrey, 
with decision. ‘* ‘The estate is a secondary con- 
sideration.” 8 

**Of course. A mere bagatelle. Well, one of 
our clerks shall go down to Didmouth to make a 
copy of the entry in the register.” 

**T'll go with him,” said Humphrey. 





CHAPTER L. 


‘* THE SADDEST LOVE HAS SOME SWEET 
MEMORY.’ 


Mr. Ciissovp left London for Didmouth by 
the mail, accompanied by Mr. Pointer, a confi- 
dential clerk of Messrs. Willgross and Harding. 
Didmouth was still off the main line, and they 
had to drive seven or eight miles in a jolting lit- 
tle omnibus, very low in the roof, and by no 
means luxurious within. They reached Did- 
mouth too late for any thing except supper and 
bed, but they were at the sexton’s cottage before 
eight o'clock next morning, and thence repaired 
to the church, with the elderly custodian and his 
keys in their company. 

The registers were produced, and the entry 
of the marriage found under the date supplied by 
Miss A duly testified copy of this entry 
being taken by Mr. Pointer, in duplicate, Hum- 
phrey’s mission at Didmouth was concluded, 

Hie parted from Mr. Pointer at the railway 
station after having endured another hour of the 
jolting omnibus; and while the clerk hastened 
back to London with one of the two documents, 
Humphrey went down the line to Seacomb with 
the other. 


Jarlow. 








He had not been away a week, and yet he had 
established the one fact he most desired to prove 
—Justina’s right to bear her father’s name. He 
could now venture to confide Muriel’s story to 
Martin, or at least so much of it as might be told 
without reflecting on his dead mother. 

He walked into the old farm-house at break- 
fast-time next morning, after having spent the 
night at Seacomb, and crossed the moors in the 
autumnal mists of earliest morning, not without 
some hazard of losing his way. 

Martin was surprised and delighted. 

** What good wind blows you here, dear old 
fellow?” he cried, his brow, gloomy enough a 
moment before, now all sunshine. 

**The best wind that ever blew, I think,” an- 
swered Humphrey. 

Mr. Trevanard had gone about his day’s work ; 
he had taken to working harder than ever of 
late, Martin said; so the two young men had the 
old hall to themselves. 

Here Humphrey told his story, Martin listen- 
ing with profound emotion, and shedding no un- 
manly tears at the record of his sister’s sorrows. 

‘*My poor mother,” he sobbed out at last. 
**She acted for the best—to save the honor of 
our family ; but it was hard on Muriel; and she 
was sinless all the time—a wife, free from taint 
of wrong-doing, except that fatal concealment of 
her marriage.” 

Then, when the first shock was over, the young 
man inquired eagerly about his niece. his beloved 
sister's only child, the babe that had been exiled 
from its birth-place, robbed of its name 

** How nobly, how wisely, how ably you have 
acted from first to last, Clissold!” he exclaimed. 
** Without your help this tangled web could nev- 
er have been unraveled. But how did it ever 
occur to you that Miss Elgood and my sist 
daughter could be one and the same person ?” 

** Perhaps it was because I have thought so 
much more of Justina Elgood lately than any 
one else,” answered Humphrey; and then he 
went on to confess that his old wound was heal- 
ed, and that he loved Justina with a deeper and 
truer love thaa he had given the doctor's daugh- 
ter. Martin was delighted. This would make 
a new link between himself and his friend. 

Humpbrey’s next anxiety was for an interview 
with old Mrs. Trevanard. He wanted to test 
that aged memory, to discover how far the blind 
grandmother might be relied upon when the 
time came for laying this family secret before 
the world. 

Mrs. Trevanard still kept her room. She was 
able to move about a little, able to keep watch 
and ward upon Muriel, but she preferred the re- 
tirement of her own chamber to her old corner 
in the family sitting-room. 

**'The place would seem strange to me without 
Bridget,” she told Humphrey, when he expressed 
his regret at finding her still in her own room, 
“It’s not so much the rheumatics that keep me 
here as the thought of that. Bridget was all in 
all in this house. The old room would seem 
desolate without her. So I just keep by my own 
bit of fire, and knit my stocking, and think of 
old times,” 

‘*]T dare say your memory is a better one than 
many young people can boast of,” said Humphrey, 
who had taken the empty chair by the fire-place, 
opposite Mrs. Trevanard. 

**Well, I haven’t much to complain of in that 
respect,” answered the old woman, with a sigh. 
**T have sometimes thought that it js better for 
old people when their memories are not quite so 
strong as mine. Sut then, perhaps, that’s owing 
to my blindness. I have nothing left me but 
memory. I can’t see to read, not even my Bible, 
and I haven’t many about me that care to read 
tome. So the past is my book, and I’m always 
reading the saddest chapters in it. It’s a pity 
Providence has made us so that our minds dwell 
longest on sorrowful things.” 

Humphrey related his discovery gently and 
with some preparation to Muriel’s grandmother. 
When she heard that Muriei was sinless, that her 
marriage with George Penwyn was an establish- 
ed fact, the blind woman lifted up her voice in 
thanksgiving to her God. 


8 


**T always thought as much,” she said, after 
that first gush of prayer and praise. ‘I always 
thought my poor lamb was innocent, but Bridget 


would not have itso. Bridget hugged the notion 
of our wrong. She always was talking of God's 
vengeance on the wrong-doer, and when he met 
with that cruel death, she declared that it was 
a judgment, forgetting that the judgment fell 
heaviest on our poor Muriel.” 

They talked long and earnestly of the hapless 
daughter of the house. Humphrey confiding un 
reservedly in Mrs. Trevanard, who evinced a 
shrewd sense that filled him with hope. Old and 
blind though she was, this was not a witness to be 
browbeaten by a cross-examining counsel, should 
the issue ever be tried in a court of justice 

‘* Now, from what we know, and from what 
happened to me on the first night I ever spent in 
this house,” said Humphrey, ** it is 
mind that your granddaughter and her hus! 
were in the habit of meeting secretly in the room 
at the end of the corridor, at night, when the rest 
of the household was wrapped in sleep.” 

He went on to describe the scene of his first 
night at Borcel End — Muriel watching at 
open window, entreating her lover to come back 
to her. Did not this conduct indicate that he 
had been in the habit of entering the house se- 


clear to my 


the 


cretly by that window? Its height was little 
over eight feet from the ground, and the ivy-clad 
wall would have been easy enough for any active 
young man to climb, to say nothing of the ledge 


and projecting masonry of the lower window, 
which made the ascent still easier 

** My idea is this,” Humphrey. ‘“ Your 
poor granddaughter’s instinct takes her to that 
room whenever she is free to ramble about the 
house at night, when all is still, and she has no 
fear of interruption. For her that room is haunt- 


said 
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by sad and sweet memories. What more 








likely than that, if free go there nightly, she 
ild, in the selt I n of a wandering 
mind, reveal more i € past than we have yet 
learned, act over again her meetings with her | 
lover, say over*again the old words. Will you | 
lea her free to wander to-night if the fancy 
seizes her? I will lie down in my clothes and 
ke p Wa h. re iy to listen, or to fi liow her if 
need | The moon is nearly at the full, and | 
tl night | be bright enough to tempt her to 


r'revanard ?”’ 


harm could come of it,” | 


ansv | the old woman, dubiously. ‘‘ She is | 
re I igh in her way, and 1 have never | 
known her attempt to do herself a mischief. | 
But as t ut she « reveal in her wild wan- | 


dering talk, I don’t see myself how that can be 


It is only a fancy of mine at 
ased if you will indulge it. 





yre than two or three nights, 


fs 1 leave my door unlocked on those 
T : | Mrs. ‘Trevanard. ** But I shall not 
t while that poor child is wander- 
: 
ing i 
I rral her, to whom the past was 


n : Muriel was still the 
y t eturned from school. 

I f the da is spent quietly enough 
by Hun rey and M 1 in a ramble by the 


Mr. Trevanard appeared, 


but although he sed to see Humphrey | 


I 
so soon atter his departure, he evinced no curnos- 
ity as to the \ 

t 


of Borcel farm seemed to have lost all interest 


motive of his return. The master 
in life in losing the partner of his days and cares. 


He went about his work with a mechanical air, 


talked e, Crank more than he ate, and 
seemed altogether in a bad way. 

Humphre served him with concern. 

‘“* If we could but kindle a glimmer of reason 
in his daughter’s breast, she might be a comfort 





ine of his life,” speculated the 
» that a father’s love 


ing influence upon that 





poet, “and 


it Is Just possi 


might exe ise some he 


disordered mind. The isolation to which her 
mother condemned her was the surest method of 
deadening mind and memory.” 


He would have given much had he been free 
to summon Justina to Borcel, and test the power 
of a daughter’s love upon Muriel’s brain. But 
to summon Justina away from London would be 
to imperil the prosperity of the Albert Theatre, 

Nor did 
the business till his 


and doubtless to incur | 


he wish to dr 


ral penalties. 


w Justina into 








e was too complete for the possi- 
lishment of her nights. 

*No,” he told himself; ‘‘ for some time to 
come I must act without Justina.” 

Martin could talk of nothing but his newly 
full of impatience to 
see her. It was only by promising to take him 
to L lon in a few days and introduce him to 


discovered niece, and w 





Justina that Humphrey succeeded in keeping 


this young man quiet during his first day at 
Borcel En And thus the day wore itself out, 
and night, with the full autumn mooniight, de- 


scended upon the old farm-house, 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE TERRIBLE NIGHT. 


‘* THAT was a strange sound among the raft- 
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be restored to the long silent stronghold. There 
it was all before me: the steel-clad knight on 
his steed of raven black; the slender form of 
the gentle minstrel, moon-tipped among the fall 
ing shadows ; igrim W s ped 
to shake the dust from his hempen sandal at the 
I saw them all Music, too, there 


was—wild, daring snatches of warrior song from 


the wayworn |} 


castle gate. 


the halls within, and bursts of clar calling 
from the rampart walls without, and harp-strings 
that trembled on the ear as a ray of light on wa 
ter All this I seemed te see and hear; but 


while I yet lingered, spell-bound t 
team of oxen, followed by its pea td 
came hurrying down to drink at the oft-sung 
river, and the trampling of the bes 
shouts of the driver soon j 
away An ancient-looking man, who s 
smoked his pipe on one of the draw-bridge walls, 
came forth from his shadowy corner to have a 
word with the passing stranger. 

‘*T have seldom seen a more weird-looking 








being than the old man then before me. H 
hair was white and lon 
and lon 


au, an 





his beard s wi 
g; his pipe was whitest and long 


he had no sooner wished m« 





evening 


his anxiety to 1 





y company by wishing me * good 
The road before n i 
no company all along it but the storks 





recommended me to lose no time in sta 





as not to be overtaken by the night; a st 

too, he thought, was brewing, but if I set off at 
once I might reach the nearest lage before it 
burst. ‘No sleeping here, you know, S$ | 


added, impressively, seeing that I still lingered 
‘no sleeping here. You wouldn't like it, nor I 
either; you'd best be off, Sir 

‘** There was a something mysteriously 
ative in the old fellow’s tone and gestures as 
I neither un 
I was very young then, and wa) 
apt to be in the golden days of one’s life H 
the old man pressed me to stay, or even m 
invited me to pass the night in his skeleton of a 
dwelling-place, I should most lik l 
horse turning his shoulder to the st: 





tood nor t l 


said this 








turned my back on its mouldering walls, and my 
face to the open fields ; 
he churlish!y urged my departure from the pre 
cincts of his little kingdom, and therefore I sim 
ply determined to remain. 

** Just at this crisis some rain-drops began to 


but he wished me away, 





fall with a heavy splash on the br 


of the bridge beside which we were sta , 

*** See!’ I exclaimed to the unwilling st; 
‘the storm has begun already. Sure er 
must be some one habitable corner in your huge 


castle there in which vou could allow me to 








for morning ; for it’s vain to think of reaching the 
nearest sleeping-place before midnight, with all 


this wind and rain, and my poor tired feet 


** * Habitable corner repeated the old man, 
with an air of offended pride, closely followed, 
however, by an approach to a facetious chuckle 


which, as it 


tucked up his gray 





vealed the single tooth left behind it; * habitable 
corners!’ Why, the whole of one of the towers, 
the western one, had lately been re ed ] 


fitted up, and even s t at 
Only he wondered, for his part, at my caring to 
stay in so dull a place; some pet 
fancy it at all. As for h 
it—and an honest man, ‘They ne 
bled him. 

**T had not at first attended to the « ng 














ers! Did 1 hear it? words of this soliloquy; but, as will sometimes 
his question was eagerly asked of his nearest | happen, their meaning came back upon me a 
neighbor by one of a little group of travelers who | moment later, and I asked my guide, wl 
had gathered round the embers of a pine-wood | half reluctantly led the way into the inte f 
f ut a y-side inn in one of the remotest parts | the castle, to what species of molestati 
of l i. luded. My query was, however, unheard é 
ry ird nothing,” replied the traveler thus | didn’t care to answer it, as a gruffish ‘H 
essed, casting up his eyes suspiciously, nev followed by a caution to look down at tee 
e! s, to the hollow roof above their heads, | and not up at the stars, as we passed by the 
t | grim with the smoke of many a win- | sunken well at the corner of the court, was tl 
ters day t only reply it received, and I scarcely liked to t 
I said a quiet voice from the | again. 
op} ‘ f the |} » chimney, ** but not ‘*We had by this time entered a wonde 


ve heard and sights 


than enough. 
veered round 


His fellow-tra' ‘uaanimousls 


in the direct of the speaker, and entreated 
him to cor ul ite som g of what he had 
seen and what he had heard, hoping for the 
‘ is to its being a something very ghastly 


fine desolate old piace (sa ily out 

















ld A 3 
Che ker. ¢ ently by his accent a native 
of some 1 t Germany, was a middle-aged 
man, and bore the appearance of an artist—just 
such a e as might ive been sent in his ear- 
l s by the great man of his native town or 
v to tudy art in Rome ind to return 
from t et vm others f—doing lit- 
tle more, or perhaps even less, than before he 
. es wi hsafe no an- 
8 He us a wond strange, imagina- 
t looking being ) by no means an un- 
! é her), h a wild blue eve, 
1 ar i way of speaking, 
! ! ) were not present, and 
I 

an the stranger, with some- 
Ss ago, i the spring-time 
‘ mrt I fol- 
| { even- 
I é , Sit- 
g ‘ se far-famed 
e still powerful out- 
] i t nd ennoble the com- 
t et est e gaze of the 
t ful ot ! ike Mvysell, a pil- 
g e of earth, in search of the 

Be 
| " l mer in those days, and 
as I gt up at those stern old 
“ atch in spite of time 
aud weailier, the ile Of its own day seemed to 











its traditionary and festive name, howev 
knights’ feasting-hall,’ as my conductor 
and where rude arches, st powerf n the 
extreme old age, and massive pillars of 
ished stone, cast rough h shadows | 
while half the stars in heaven peeped in t gh 
the lofty but dismantled f. 
** All this grand preface led to not! 
| however, th a few narrow and empt 
How often have grand pretaces t < 
| in life done just the same Who f 
pupil’s prize at Diisseldorf? To w 
all those pupils did Peter Cort t 
finishing of Lazarus's wit g ¢ m 
Rome? Not to Rothmar to W I 
to Franz, but to me! There af b 
T ng—prefac » if you will nd 
| all lead? ‘Yo nothing at all, or 
passages at best. We passed, then, st 
from the grand old feasting-! tot ‘ 
| ed cell, niched in among the buttresses, » 
the guardian called his owt Here t 
with witch-like eves, sat per t 
hearth; anda gaudy red-and-veiliow 
holy St. Cundegonde; | ‘ 
tei-piece, g what we Cali the « I 
‘“‘Tt was now ginning to grow d rr 
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NERO AMONG THE RUINS OF 
ROME. 
[See Ilustration on Double Page.) 


In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, A.D. 
64, a fire broke out in the immense capital of the 
world that raged for six days and seven nights. 
Compared to similar scenes in the story of mod- 
ern cities, this seems the grandest and most ter- 
rible of all. Boston and Chicago were but faint- 
ly stricken, and even London was fortunate in 
1666, when contrasted with the memorable rain 
that fell upon the Eternal City. Of its fourteen 
wards or regions four only remained untouched, 
hree were perfectly destroyed, and in the rest 
only a few tottering buildings remained amidst 
the blazing waste. It was in the heat of sum- 
mer, and the immense population fled chiefly 
across the river to the imperial gardens, which 
were freely thrown open to them, or wandered to 
the open spaces in the Campus Martius, Yet as 
they looked back they must have seen in those 
hot July nights one of the most appalling of 
earthly spectacles. ‘The whole lower portion of 
the city, from the river to the Palatine, where 
had been stored the wealth of merchandise, the 
treasures of the metropolis of the world, and 
where had stood the tall houses filled with an 
innumerable throng of the poorer classes, was 
now a heap of smoking ruins. ‘The fire crept up 
the Aventine and the Palatine, aud swept away 
palaces and temples. The great circus, built 
chiefly of wood, had been among the first to fall. 
Behind the Palatine, and on the site where after- 
ward arose the vast Coliseum, the flames spread 
with irresistible strength. Yet when the work 
of ruin was at last accomplished, and two-thirds 
of Rome were leveled to the dust, a terrible sus- 
picion arose among the people that the cause of 
their misfortunes had been that frivolous and 
odious monster who sat upon the imperial throne. 
Nero, it was said, had sat within his palace while 
Rome perished, chanting to the accompaniment 
of his lyre the ballad of the destruction of Troy. 
In one of his mad freaks of latent insanity he 
had set fire, it was believed, to his own capital. 
He had grown weary of the narrow thorough- 
fares, the crowded quarters, the unattractive city 
of his ancestors, and had prepared the site for 
that new metropolis which he had resolved to 
build by the destruction of the earlier Rome. 

Nor was there any deed of wickedness that 
might not be reasonably ascribed to the Roman 
emperor. She whom he had once called ‘* the 
best of mothers’ he had assassinated. He had 
poisoned Brirannicus, and kicked to death a 
wife whom he had professed to love. ‘The horri- 
ble deeds of the imperial palace were told among 
the people, and Rome had seen its noblest citi- 
zens perish at the hands of the faithless tyrant. 
It was believed that the form of his murdered 
mother ever haunted him. Yet Nexo had striv- 
en by a wild gayety to banish the fearful memo- 
ries that preyed upon him, He played upon the 
flute, he danced, wrestled, painted, and his mad 
orgies filled Rome with horror. He was eager 
for every fierce o1 frivolous excitement, and kin- 
dled the fatal conflagration to lose himself in a 
momentary exhilaration. Such were the suspi- 
cions of the people, and they seem to have reach- 
ed the tyrant’s ears. Nero was not yet thirty 
years old, and had already in so short a life 
nearly exhausted the limit of human wickedness. 
Yet possibly the crowning act still remained. He 
resolved to direct the rage of the people against 
the Christians. He had them accused by hired 
witnesses of having set fire to Rome. The ob- 
scure sect, we are told by Tacrrus, had spread 
over the world with marvelous rapidity, and the 
great historian seems to have been filled with 
wonder that its incomprehensible and odious doc- 
trines had been so readily received. To the poor, 
the sad, the humble, they had come with an ir- 
resistible charm. And the baleful vices of the 
imperial circles may well have helped to set off 
those divine virtues that were enforced by the 
inspired eloquence of Paut, <A great compa- 
ny of the elect were already gathered in Rome. 
Their hymns and prayers resounded under the 
shadow of the imperial palace ; they read in their 
pious assemblies that inspired Epistle to the Ro- 
mans which is heard to-day in every church and 
chapel from the ‘Tiber to the waters of the Co- 
lumbia. And when the false charge was made 
against them by the pagan emperor, and they 
had been condemned without a hearing, Rome 
itself was shocked and horrified at the number 
and the sufferings of the obscure victims, 

All the city was invited to the spectacle of 
the punishment of the Christians. Nero threw 
open his own gardens across the Tiber, on the 
gentle slope of the Vatican, where now the pa- 
pal palaces and chapels commemorate the event, 
for the barbarous exhibition, and the miserable 





people, fresh from the pains of their own losses 
and bereavements, homeless and despondent, 
were called upon by the tyrant to learn a new 
lesson of cruelty. It is related that they turned 
away in horror at last, weary of the scene of 
human woe. In the fair groves and gardens, 


amidst the rich foliage and pieasant walks of the 
imperial pleasure-grounds, the Christians were 
bound to blazing fagots, 
covered with the skins of wild beasts, hunted 
by dogs, and executed as the enemies of the hu- 
man race. The mockeries of the crucifixion 
were revived in the tortures of Rome. At night 
the victims were covered with wax or oiled cloths, 
and set up to light the pathways among the trees, 
and like human torches were slowly consumed, 
Amidst the gloom Nero, followed probably by 
the wickedest and fiercest of the Romans, wan- 
dered among the ruins, surveying the pains of 
the Christians and the fate of Rome, It is not 
likely that the people had forgotten that the 
matricide and the monster had been at Antium 
when the fire began, and had only returned to 
Jaugh at the common woe, And we may well 
couceive that as he passed through the city chil- 
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dren looked upon him with horror as some bale- 
ful spectacle, that he was covered with the secret 
curses of the old and young whom he was be 
lieved to have driven from their happy homes, 
the sick and the aged who had been scarcely 
saved from the flames of the tortuous streets 
Nero lives in history as the symbol of that bar 
barous element of cruelty which Christianity has 
labored to extirpate from among men. He per- 
ished amidst unspeakable humiliations and tor- 
tures, the last of an infamous race. Yet the 
spirit of Nero revived in the popes and inquis 
itors of the Middle Ages, in feudal barons and 
Norman kings, in all forms of persecution and 
every species of intolerance. Eighteen centuries 
have not yet banished in their flight the insane 
and mocking cruelty that was typified in the life 
of Nero. It is exemplified still in the mad ex- 
cesses of a Carlist invasion or the nightly raids 
of the Ku-Klux ; it is that spirit against which 
literature will always aim its sharpest rebukes, 
and for whose perfect extirpation philanthropy 
will ever toil. Evucene LAWRENCE. 





LOVE’S LOGIC. 
Day in and day out 
I dream of what my love’s about: 
He tcils his shining fields to reap; 
He strays to watch his lambkins sleep 
On upland pastures warm and fair 
In the wild-flower air. 
All his thoughts are free; 
So may they be. 
I love him ‘cause I love him, 
And so he loveth me. 





Sun up and sun down 

Love is Love's own fairy crown. 

I walk by streams where lilies blow, 
Where the scarlet cardinals glow, 
And see above my true love pass 
Through the seeding grass. 

Me he doth not see; 

So shall it be. 

I love him ‘cause I love him, 

And so he loveth me. 


OUT OF THE WATERS. 

A FEw years ago I found myself one sum- 
mer-time upon an island, Searching in my 
memory for the name of some quiet place where 
I could take my children by the sea, Bright- 
land suddenly presented itself to my mind, and 
thither we soon went. ‘The island lies so close 
to the main-land that at low tide there is noth- 
ing to separate the two but a wide stretch of 
mud and sand, across which an artificial road- 
way has been mage within the last half century, 
joining the island to the wider coast. Dulcie 
shrieked as we went over this narrow roadway 
for the first time, and cried out that the water 
rippling up against the wooden piles on either 
side would come over and drown us; but the 
man who drove us said such a thing had only 
happened three or four times since the *‘ new 
bank” had been made, so the little lady needn't 
be daunted. 

The bank grew familiar enough to us after- 
ward, for we staid three months upon the isl 
and, and crossed it many times on our journeys 
to and from the main-land. Dulcie and Jolin 
used to get into the little creeks after samphire 
and young crabs whenever they could tempt me 
and nurse away from the sea-shore; and I be 
lieve they rather preferred the charms of mud 
expeditions, as I called them, to the long days 
by the waves, which I liked best. It was three 
long years since I had seen my children’s father, 
and, as I sat hour after hour watching the rest- 
less water, [ used to count the days till his re- 
turn, I hated the sea which parted us, and yet 
always had a craving to be near it because he 
was upon it, I suppose; but, for all its glory and 
beauty, sometimes [ could not look at its great 
rolling crested billows without wondering wheth- 
er they were helping to bring him home again, 
or whether, miles and miles away, they had per- 
haps gone over him. 

That was in the evening, though, after I had 
seen Dulcie safe asleep, and used to sit at my 
window all alone. Once, to drive away my fan- 
cies, I left my pretty rose-covered balcony, and 
strolled, not along the shoregybut up the hill in- 
land, where, from the still church-yard, I could 
see on the one side the narrow channel and the 
ribbon-like roadway, and, beyond, a misty pano- 
rama of sloping fields and clustering woods, all 
lying under the tender light of sunset; on the 
other, the broad stretch of waters fading slowly 
into that wonderful gray eternity, as it seems, 
under the solemn eyes of some bright early stars. 

The church was very old. Some one said 
there were Saxon arches in it; and there were 
ancient tombs within its aisles—so very ancient 
that nothing was left of the inscriptions to tell 
who slept beneath the weight of stone without. 
A very mighty lord or count of the island slept 
in marble, with all his fingers broken off, and 
his most noble face so chipped and disfigured 
by time, and the handmaids of time, that one al- 
most felt to pity the mutilated stone. Close by 
the great-grandson of the same noble lord lay in 
much pomp of marble and heraldry upon a long 
granite slab, and under the armor-clad figure 
knelt the doll-like effigies of his eight children, 
holding the shield on which was told, in scholar- 
ly Latin, how good, how excellent, how great and 
noble, and before all men exceedingly virtuous 
and pious, had been the honorable nobleman 
whose untimely death (stat. 59) his lamenting 
offspring deplored! The legend in the island I 
afterward found to be that this pattern of manly 
virtue had, in his lifetime, been so entirely given 
over to bad living and the lusts of the flesh that 
an evil spirit, jealous that earth should keep its 
brother from it, had visibly presented itself and 
carried off the ‘‘most excellent of men” to a 
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darker world, and that beneath the magnificence 
of stone and the vainglory of quarterings and 
shields there lay only the empty coffin. 

Another tablet, much more modern, used to 
take my attention too—‘*‘ Sacred to the memory 
of Mrs. Hannah Thorrold, who died, at the age 
of 89, in this parish.” Then followed a list of 
virtues—in English this time—in the midst of 
which, and in very large letters, appeared the 
announcement that she was ‘‘co-heiress of the 
late Roger Thorrold, of the City of London, mer- 
chant ;” and the whole wound up with the infor- 
mation that the monument had been erected by 
her sorrowing nephews and nieces—a finale that, 
very improperly perhaps, struck me as inexpress- 
ibly droll. 

After many hours spent in the church and 
church - yard one evening, I stopped before a 
grave I had not noticed before. It was a good 
deal away from the rest—at least there were two 
graves, but one head-stone joined them together, 
and on it was told how ‘*‘ James Hepburn” lay 
beneath, the same having died on the 4th day of 
July, 1850; and how by his side lay buried his 
wife, Rhoda, also their infant daughter, which 
two had died on the 5th day of July, 1850. The 
man’s age was thirty, his wife's twenty-one, and 
the baby’s only three short months, 

** How young!” I said to myself, half aloud; 
‘and how very sad!” 

** Ay, sadder than you'd think, too,” said a 
voice beside me; and turning, I saw an old man 
whom I had noticed on other evenings lingering 
about the church-yard. He was dressed after 
the fashion of all the Brightland people, and 
would have looked a very giant among fisher- 
men had his figure not been bent and crippled 
with rheumatism. 

He stared at me with eves that I fancied had 
a wistful look in them. 

That look,-and the quick glance back at the 
head-stone, prompted my question: ‘* Can you 
tell me any thing about them ?” 

** What do you want to know aught about them 
for?” he answered; and TI felt taken aback, he 
looked so suddenly suspicious of me. 

‘Only because they seem to have been so 
young. I am quite a stranger here, and thought 
perhaps some great calamity or accident had 
overtaken the family. 1 had no other reason in 
asking.” . 

** No,” said the man, ‘‘’tweren’t no calamity, 
as you call it; ‘twere just a Providence as over- 
took ‘em—a Providence,” he reiterated, with 
some vehemence ; ‘‘ and ‘tain’t no use a-givin’ on 
it no other name.” 

I waited, thinking he might go on with the his- 
tory his mind was evidently full of; but instead 
he stooped by the graves, and began pulling up 
the weeds that grew among the grass, so I was 
moving away when he spoke again. 

** Asking your pardon, but had you never no 
friends down in these parts ?” 

“Never,” said I. ‘I came here once, many 
years ago, when I was staying with some friends 
seven or eight miles inland; but I know nothing 
of the island or the people.” 

** Then,” said the man, *‘ some night I'll tell 
you all about them two,” spreading out his hand 
over the grave; ‘* but not to-night.” 

“Sunday, perhaps,” I suggested, feeling some 
curiosity on the subject. ‘*I often stay here 
after the evening service.” 

‘That won't do,” answered my companion, 
‘for I never come at all. You may look, but 
yon place don’t do for me. I go farther up to 
chapel. I used to come here till all that hap- 
pened, and ever since then I’ve seemed to want 
somethin’ fiercer like. This here do seem so 
still; it’s only quiet men as can go to sleep easy 
while the preachin’s goin’ on as ought to come 
here.” 

Not liking the speech nor the sneering tone 
of his voice, I said good-night shortly, and turn- 
ed homeward, blaming myself mentally for talk- 
ing at all with any of the fishing-men. They all 
bore rather a bad name on the island, and, so 
far as I had seen, were not in the habit of trou- 
bling either church or chapel with their company. 
I described the man I had met to my landiady, 
who knew at once his name—‘*‘ Dick Mussett.” 

**You never need be afraid of him, ma’am,” 
she added. ‘The very spirit and life seemed 
to go out of him when Rhoda, poor girl, was 
taken away. If he'll talk to you about her, it’s 
more than I've known him to do to mortal man 
or woman since the whole break-up, and maybe 
it ll ease his mind.” 

So with that encouragement I went again be- 
fore long to my old haunt, and there again I saw 
the old gaunt man. He gave me just a nod as I 
went up to him, and said, pointing to a low stone 
seat, ‘* Now, if you like, [ll talk to you a bit; 
you're strange here, and won't go gossipin’ my 
talk all over the place.” So he leaned up against 
the iron railings of a tomb, and told me his tale: 


“ 


‘“ 





Rhoda—that’s her a-lyin’ under there—was 
my child, the only one that ever I had. She 
were born up in the north, and that’s where I 
married her mother, and buried her too, before 
ever I came to these parts. The little one and 
me came here when she could scarcely talk plain. 
I've seen you walkin’ along wi’ your little lass, 
ma'am, and she've often minded me of my child 
that was, if you don't take offense at my sayin’ 
such a thing.” 

**Offense? Oh no,” I said, and began to pity 
this poor childless man. 

* Most women,” he went on, ** will look after 
a bit of a thing that’s lost its mother, and one 
woman was most wonderful kind to Rhoda. We 
lodged in her house. She was a widow with two 
e did by my girl as if 
she’d been her own. I left sometimes for weeks 
and mont! | 


boys of her own, and 
with gentlefolks as wanted steady 
men for their vachts, as they call ‘em: and Rhoda 
d as gold while I was away, 
and go right reglar down to Brightlin’stone, 
where the boats come up twice every day, to see 
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if her father weren’t come home again. I do be- 
lieve,” said Dick Mussett, looking earnestly at 
me, and speaking with twitching lips—** I really 
do believe there never was no other child like that 
one. Perhaps you think the same of 
mine were so sensible, and wonderful pretty too! 

** Hepburn was the woman’s name where we 
lived. She was a comfortable woman, and ours 
was a comfortable home for manya year. Peo- 
ple used to talk a deal of she and me gettin’ 
married, but we hadn’t no mind to, neither of 
us; so we let the talk go by, and didn’t trouble 
ourselves about it. I bought a boat as years 
went on, and her two boys always went out with 
me; and as we were ali f us pretty tidy hands 
at land-work of one scrt and another, we picked 
up a very fair livin’ ame sg us. Jack, the biggest 
boy, took it into his head to go foreign when he 
was about fifteen ; 1e got his mother’s leave, 
and took right f .o Newcastle, and from there 
he went to othe: lands; and whether he’s dead 
or alive I don’t know, for we never heard no 
more about him. 

**T was somethin’ glad when he went, for he 
were a rougher sort of chap than Jim, who was 
a year younger; and sometimes, when he got in 
his tempers, Rhoda would seem scared like at 
him. Jim and her was always good friends, and 
there was nothin’ she wanted or wished for that 
he didn’t get her if he could. 

** He was big and strong, and used to carry her 
on his shoulder down the shore, splashin’ among 
the pools when the tide went down, catchin’ all 
kinds of queer things for her. She was a strange 
little thing, and took delight in all manner of 
things out of the water that ain’t ne use for food. 
As she got older the parson’s wife took a likin’ 
to her, and had her up and down, learnin’ of her 
a deal out of books, and makin’ a right good 
scholar of her. 

**When she grew a great girl she used to write 
letters for the neighbors most beautiful; and 
that, with her pretty face, and keepin’ herself so 
steady, made her well thought of, and I was 
mighty proud of her. She was only fifteen when 
the good woman of the house died, and some- 
how things never seemed to go on quite so right 
after that. Rhoda she fretted sadly. Ann Hep- 
burn had been the most of a mother she'd ever 
known, and bein’ young, and not used to trouble, 
she ‘sort of pined after her; so, though I was 
under a promise to go right round south with 
a party of gentlemen, I give it up, and kept at 
home to take the best care I could of my girl. 

**Though his mother had been a good one, I 
do think Jim Hepburn felt the trouble of losing 
her more through Rhoda’s grief than his own. 
He cared for my girl in his quiet way more than 
she nor I ever thought for. If he'd showed it 
like most young men would ha’ done, there'd 
have been all the neighbors talkin’; so he never 
made much of ado about it, but kept on carin’ 
for her and servin’ on her after his own way, and 
seemed always satisfied that she should treat him 
like as if he’d been her brother. 

** Rhoda took to the housework well. There 
wasn’t a tidier girl in all the place, and soon I 
began to feel as if we were doin’ better without 
Ann Hepburn than ever [ could have thought, 
when all of a sudden the wind began to shift like, 
and our troubles began. 

** Jim had never walked with any girl about 
the island, and seein’ he was better off by part 
of a boat, and the cottage too, than most other 
young chaps, it was somethin’ out of the common 
that he hadn’t wanted to settle long ago. Most 
of em, you know, marry young in these parts. 

** Once, when we were runnin’ in with the tide, 
after a rare good catch, I said to Jim, 

***T sav, when are you a-goin’ to bring a mis- 
sus home ?’ 

** And he made answer, ‘ Never at all, master. 
The missus that’s in the house suits me, and I'll 
never bring another to the house while she'll stay 
there.’ 

** But Rhoda wouldn’t hear of it when I told 
her about it that very night. 

***Like him?’ she says. ‘Why, father, of 
course I do. I'm very fond of him, that I am; 
but I won’t marry him for any thin’, and so don’t 
let him think any more about it.’ 

** But I might just as well have told the tide 
to stop flowin’, He took her answer without 
much notice. ‘Happen she'll change by-and- 
by,’ says he; and so he seemed content to wait. 
But I knew well enough what was in his mind, 
and got to have a feelin’ that his will was the 
strongest, and she'd have to give in to it. 

** Rhoda made herself easy. She was shy of 
him when I first told her of it, but that wore off: 
and exceptin’ that she would look at Jim earnest 
like when he didn’t see her, and watch more for 
his goin’ in and out than she'd done before, there 
seemed no difference in her behavior. 

**That winter, when she was just turned sev- 
enteen, this rheumatic first took me, and for nine 
mortal weeks I was laid up. Then Jim he took 
and nursed me like any woman. He did what 
my girl couldn’t have done, for I could stir nei- 
ther hand nor foot, and a man like me isn’t easy 
to lift. He was son and daughter too; r 
a right good man to methattime. Rhoda grew 
softer in her way to him, and ‘stead of orderin’ 
him about, she used to watch for what he want- 
ed, and get things ready for his comin’ home; 
and he grew to look regular happy, for I know 
he thought she was gettin’ to care for him the 
way he wanted at last. 

‘“*I kept a look-out, for my wishes was the 
same as his; but I never put a word in. Mat- 
ters seemed puttin’ theirselves straight, till one 
day in the spring, when I could just stand by the 
gate, and was countin’ the days till I could get 
on the water again, there stepped past a stranger 
—a good-lookin’ young man he 


yourn; but 


he was 








vas, with just 
his stick across his shoulder, and a little leather 
bag swingin’ from it. Rhoda was by me, knittin’ 
the sleeves for my shirt, and when the stranger 
saw her, he turned his head for another look, 
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and then he stopped and asked the way to the 
Cottage. 

** Rhoda told him: ‘It’s that great white house 
up the hill, that’s let every summer to some rich 
people.’ 

‘“* He kept on lookin’ at her till she blushed up 
and stooped her head, and then he drew up and 
spoke to me; but I answered him short, so he 
went his way; but, I seahim turn his head more 
than once to have a look at my girl. 

** Jim told us that night he'd heard that it was 
an odd lot of people come to the Cottage that year. 

— They've got no boat of their own, but want 
some such craft as ours regular every day, just 
to go out and back again every now and then; 
and they know nothin’ about the water, so they 
want some one to go with them to see she don't 
sink herself.’ And then he laughed at their ig- 
norance; but Rhoda colored up, and said lands- 
men were as good as us any day, and knew a 
sight of things we didn't. 

**T suppose, ma'am,” said Dick Mussett, ** you 
can guess some of what's comin’? ‘This stran- 
ger was a man that got his livin’ by paintin’ pic- 
tures, and he said he had come to stay at Bright- 
land island for to study the sea. That’s what 
he called it—‘ for to study the sea ;’ and many’s 
the time I've had it in me to question what the 
Almighty could have planned his doin’ that for. 

** His name was Fletcher, he told us, and the 
people at the Cottage was his cousins. They 
had our boat every day, and paid us well; and 
for some reason or other, never a day passed that 
he didn’t come up to see us. Rhoda was always 
clean, and took care of her things, but she began 
to look and different. One 
day she did somethin’ with her hair—set it out 
somehow ; anyway it changed the looks of her, 
and presently, when Mr. Fletcher iooked in, he 
says, ‘Why, Rhoda!’ and burst out laughin’, 
And oh! my girl she turned almost white, so 
fierce she seemed that he should do Jike that, and 
laugh at her; and back she went, and wouldn't 
come through to the front-room no more while 
he staid, but staid by herself cryin’, as I could 
tell afterward ; but she put her hair the old way. 

**T didn’t care for Mr. Fletcher’s visits, but 
scarce knew how to stop them. He used to ask 
me questions about the sea, and always made as 
if he had a deal to talk about. I truly think he 
meant nothin’ bad. He liked the look of my 
girl, and told me plain he meant to paint a pic- 
ture of her before he went away; but his comin’ 
backward and for'ard like that drove Jim nearly 
wild, and did more mischief with Rhoda than 
ever I knew. If I had been a woman, I might 
have suspected what was goin’ on in her; bein’ 
aman, though, I didn’t. Jim was the nearest to 
guessin’ the truth, and it made him miserable. 

“One night (after Mr. Fletcher had been in) 
he said to Rhoda sudden, and before me, too: 
* Lass, I can’t hold on with this sort of thing 
any longer; it must be yes or no; will you have 
me or won't you? Let it be one or the other.’ 

‘¢* That's a queer way of courtin’, Jim,’ says 


somehow smarter 


she. 

*** No queerer than other men’s,’ says he. 

*** Well, Jim,’ she says, goin’ up to him and 
takin’ hold of his hand, ‘we won’t quarrel about 
it. Find a better woman for your wife, and 
trouble no more for me. You won’t ask me to 
do what I can’t do; and, Jim,’ she said, begin- 
nin’ to cry, ‘indeed I can’t now.’ And with 
that she left us. 

‘* Jim looked at me, and he seemed all of a 
shake, ‘It’s that cursed painter,’ he said; and 
I felt mad to think his words were true. The 
girl, I told myself bitterly, had even gone and 
taken to this man, who never cared a bit for her. 

**We were three troubled souls that night. 
Jim was out early next-day mornin’, and I got 
down on the shore by six o'clock. Rhoda was 
up, and called to me to be home to breakfast 
soon. It was so fine, the sun shinin’ and the 
waters all of a sparkle, that the sight made me 
feel young again, and I felt most wonderful sorry 
to think that Rhoda and Jim couldn't make up 
matters between them. I was thinkin’ on it, 
when up come Jim, and Mr. Fletcher too. The 
gentieman said to me, 

*<*T'm off to-day, Mussett, over the hills and 
far away ;’ and ke began whistling a tune. 

*** Be you goin’ for long?’ says I; and I was 
downright glad to hear he was goin’ at last. 

***Tt may be for years, an’ 't may be forever,’ 
says he, pickin’ up stones, and makin’ what chil- 
dren call ducks-and-drakes in the water. ‘Jim,’ 
he sang out—for Jim was movin’ off—‘ you have 
the boat out in a couple of hours; and look here, 
Musset,’ he says, ‘ you’ve had bad luck this year, 
so take this;’ and he gave me some gold mon- 
ey. ‘I owe it to you for your girl’s face. I've 
got it right enough now. And give my love to 
Rhoda, and tell her to get married to that great 
good-tempered giant,’ and he nodded after Jim, 
* before I come to these parts again.’ 

** Rhoda looked white and tired when I went 
back, but she was main gentle-tempered and 
good that day. I never give her no message 
from the painter. I only told her he was gone, 
after I see the boat with the two men in pullin’ 
" s the water; and I said it wouldn't be like 
my girl to go frettin’ after a man that never could 
have no thought of her. ‘There's nothin’ real- 
lv amiss, is there?’ said I; and she laid her 
head down on my arm and cried like a baby. 

** * No, nothin’, father,’ she says; ‘ oniy he did 
seem so different to the men about here.’ 

** And that was about it, I suppose. A wom- 
an’s fancy is like a bird’s flight; you can't tell 
one moment which way it '!] turn the next. 

*‘ Jim joined company with some other boats 
later in the day, and we two kept 

nd, whatever she thought of after she had her 





act 


by ourselves, 


ery out, thoda made as if she was « heerful. 
‘“Tt might be a month after that when the 
lady from the Cottage came up to our house 


one day, and findin’ Jim outside with his nets, 
she questioned him a deal about the day he took 





' . 
her cousin over the water. 
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Jim sort of seemed 
bothered, but answered what she asked him plain 
enough. 

** * Had he taken Mr. Fletcher over the water 
to St Mary ’s that day 4 

det . 'y . 

*** Had Mr. Fletcher said where he was goin’ 
to?’ 
** *No, he hadn't.’ 

***Had he sent back no message by Jim to 
any one? 

*** None whatsomever 

**And when he'd spoke so far, Jim got uy 
and said, with the lady's leave, he must go n 
He never looked at us, but struck off to 
beach; and when he came back that night 
went to the King’s Head instead of comin’ home 

**The lady said she asked this because they 
had not heard from ber cousin since he left. He 
had posted two letters at St. Marv’s, when Jim 
landed him there, to some other friends, s 
he was soon goin’ to stay with them, t 








never been. 

**The family left the Cottage soon after, and 
after a bit two strangers came and put just the 
same sort of questions to Jim aga und he an 
swered j ist as before 1g then we heard no 
more of Mr. Fle 

**Ruoda seemed more of a woman after that 


summer, and was careful and thoughtful beyond 
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more parted after they married than they did | *** Hush, Jim!’ said she; and, gettin’ up, she 


before. but he did blame 
her; and he was specially vexed because he had 
hild, 

**When they had been wed two years, how- 
ever, a child was born to them; and the first 
Sunday after my girl was about again, and had 
been to church, her husband by her side and her 
baby carried close by, I looked at ‘em both, and 
hoped from the bottom of my heart that bit of a 
babe was bringin’ peace along with it. She sat 
rockin’ it in the evenin’ by the doorway, lookin’ 
out over the water, and then back at the baby’s 
face; and Jim he sat smokin’, and never took 
his eyes off the two. Thought I to myself, ‘ Now 
But what's the use of us fore 
castin’, when we know naught of what's to come? 
Ihat year was hot and dry beyond any years I 
could remember, and when the drought broke 
up in June, then we had a bout of wet, and all 
at once a fever took our place, and the people 
sickened and died in a way that was awful. 

Jim come home one night. ‘* Master,’ he 
says to me, ‘my head is bad ;’ and Rhoda, who 
came in just then, took and felt his head and his 
hands, and then she looked at him more lovin’ 
I'd seen herdo. *Come up to bed,’ says 
she, and kept his hand as they went up the stairs 

‘Three days and nights he lay tossed 

about in the fever. ‘The doctor said from the 


She never blamed him 


noc 


we shall get on.’ 
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DICK MUSSETT TELLS HIS STORY. 


her years. She kept to me wonderful, and didn't 
go much along with the girls of the place 

** Jim was waitin’ and watchir and bv-and 
by he come to me one da he'd got 


vy, and told m« 
what he’d been waitin’ for Rhoda had prom 


ised to wed with him in the spring. 1 felt trou 
bled, fearin’ she did it for the sake of m« i 
I wasn’t likely ever again to be the man I i 
to, and thinkin’, perhaps, that wi t 


was done we should come to - 
talked to her she said no, Jim had set his he 
on havin’ her, and he was a good man, a 
ought to have what he wanted; and so the mat 
ter was settled 

**In Whitsun week they married nd for 
months tl gs went on after the old ways, com 
fortable enough Ri} la ui changed hert 
but nothin’ else, I thought, for she kept to me 
just as she did before 

** Jim grew restless after a bit Pe } 
wanted her to make more fuss of | 
couldn't want her to be more careful of his 7 
fort. There wasn'tan a} se in Brig 
better kept than his, still he often went 
the tap-room, and sometimes ! e out 
strange talk, if any thin’ crossed him: and he 
never used to do that before Rhoda before they 


were married, So, to ly surrow, tue) 


first he'd die, but Rhoda wouldn't hear of it. 
| *It's never cared for him as he de- 
served that now he’s to be taken away. Oh, 
baby, what shall we do without him?’ And her 


hands as she sat 


because I 


hot tears fell on the little one’s 


nursin’ it. She wouldn't give the child back to 
our neighbor again, who would have gone back 
to her home with it, but she carried it with her 
| up stairs, and I went too 
| ** Jim's strength seemed gone, and he was as 
helpless as his child Poor chap, for all he did, 
| I can't never think of him so bad as I ought 
mind for the last two days, 


He'd been off his 


opened his eyes and spoke 











and she went up to him quick and 
tend@ |, kneelin’' down, she laid her face 
g his hand ‘Rhoda,’ he says once more, 
and | t in her eves so pitiful that she 
t sob 1 kissed his hand, ‘are you | 
t t 1 my lass?’ he said. 
And I in’ her baby tight with one 
stretched « the } over him, and said, | 
J m I | € if 4 
H much ?’ says he, tryin’ to lift himself 
| up a bit; he spoke so sharp I t! ght the fev r | 
| fit was comin’ on him again. ‘* Because € says, 
i ‘lve give ny soul away tor you, and now 


smoothed back his hair and tried to cool his 
poor head; but he caught her arm and held it 
fast. 

* *TDo you love me better than you loved the 
painter?’ he said 

***Oh, Jim,’ she sobbed out, ‘how can you 
taunt me now?’ 

*** Tt isn’t tauntin’,’ said he. 
love the best ?’ 

*** Oh, you, you, you!’ she cried out, passion 
ately ; and her eves shone on him, and he knew 
she spoke the truth 

***'Then may the Lerd help me! But I'll tell 
you all,’ said he.” 

Dick Mussett waited a minute before he went 
on 

** He told us, still holdin’ on to his wife's arm, 
how the painter had said, when they were mid- 
way between the island and St. Mary's, that he 
would have a swim before he went ashore; how 
he took off his things, as he had often done be 
fore, and plunged into the water from the boat, 
Jim told us, with the sweat droppin’ off his face, 
how the devil had gone into him, and put before 


* Which do you 


him the idea of gettin’ rid of the man he was so 
jealous of ; for might he not come back and stop 
Rhoda from havin’ him ? 

** Quick as thought he had looked round and 
seen there was no other boat within hail, scarce- 
ly within sight ; quick as the evil thought had 


entered in him he had pulled away from the 
man strugglin’ in the waves 

***** Por God's sake, man, have done with 
fool's play!” cried out the voice 

*** But I made answer, **‘ Nay, you've had 


fool's play for many a week ; it's my turn now 
and so went on. 

***T heard a cry or two, and durst not look 
back; when I turned my head at last, he 
gone down The devil himeelf gave me at ength 


and cunnin’: I threw overboard his leat! bag 
and books, but when I saw his lette Il rowed 
on toSt Mary's. The shop where they keep the 


post-office 18 hard by the shore l sl pped ip at i 
} 


put them in, and then came home again A 
he lay there a-dyin’ and told this 

*** Oh, is it true?’ said Rhoda, white as a 
sheet. 

*** Wife,’ he said, and she started back from 
him, and shook from head to foot, ‘if you speak, 
don't curse me ;_1'm paid out well for what I've 
done: but’ he be yan t speak hoarse and low 
—'‘] did it for your sake; ol and he stretched 
out his hands with such a look—‘ for your sake 
woman! And now don’t you pity me ? can't you 
help me? 

** She turned her face to him, but she might 
have been blind for any thin’ she saw—such a 
face! He gave a moan and clutched at the bed 
curtain to hide it from him; and though she left 
the room, I think in the great agony that came 


on he never missed her 


**] dared not Jeave him. A woman came in 
and asked where Khoda was We thought she 
had taken the child to our neighbor's: after 


ward we knew different tefore twelve he 
never in his right mind after his wife had left 

*“T was stunned like, and couldn't think of 
what he'd told us I catch 
myself wonderin’ if he were not inventin’ and a¢ 
cusin’ himself falsely 


died, 


Sometimes even now 


**] went for Rhoda down the «treet to where 
] thought she was; but our neighbor said, ‘ Nay, 
she had not been there all the night.’ And then 


a mightv fear came on me, and | knew there was 
farther trouble to come. We 


sought about for 


her, and listened, lest by chance we might hear 
the child cry. We could see well to look, for 
the full moon shone as clear as day It was a 
flood tide, one of the men said, and he h lf 
thought the water would be over the new bank 
if it rose the next half hour as it had done the 


last 
**T told naught of the tale I had heard to none 


of them; I only told how Rhoda took on at the 
thoughts of losin’ Jim, and seemed like one out 
of her mind with grief 

“We looked on all through the night, till the 


moonlight faded away and the dawn 
show the Then 
bank, I heard a cry out, and some men cailed 
to me to come on and some to ke p back; but I 
went on, and there they lay 


began to 


across water close by the 


**She'd got the baby held tight to her, and 
they might both have been asleep, so quiet and 
still they lay, her white face turned up to the 
gray sky, the water just lappin’ up to her feet 


** The water had gone over the bank, and the 
people said the poor soul had tried to make her 
way across, guided only by the white posts on 
either side; had gone most likely to fetch the 
doctor, who lived just over the other side; and 
so it might have been, but so I never think it 
was, 
in this world 
secret on her, for by her look I knew that she 
believed it. 

** So it is sad, isn't it, ma'am,” said the lonely 
old man, *‘to have to live all these years and 
think of that time all by myself? 


and it entered my 


It's one of the things we shall never know 
She must have died soon with that 


You're strange, 
mind to tell it all to you, for 
there's alive the hurt if all 
world knows it.” 

I would have said something to comfort him, 
but he did not want that; I think the mere re 
countal of his story had eased him 
** Good-night,” he said “If le 
vether I was likely to see them again, I shouldn't 
mind so 

I held out my hand and bade him good-by, 
hildren, think 
bles were very light to what some f 
bear 7 

Brightland we soon left: my husband came 
mack, at Dulcie 
tells him of the charms of the island, but I never 
can think of it except as the scene of that sad 
history. 


none tale can 


mid only tell 
wl 
much 
and went home to 


my « ng my trou- 


ks had to 


1 has been at home ever since 
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HOGARTH’S HOUSE. 


Tue above engraving represents HoGartn’s 
house at Chiswick as it appears at the present 


time. It is supposed to have been from this 
house that the daughter of Sir James THorn- 
HILL, his former master, eloped with the young 
and then unknown artist. Sir James, who was 
court painter, was at first very angry at the 
‘stolen union,” but he became reconciled to the 

ile as soon as his son-in-law began to 

tinction 
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AT CHISWICK, ENGLAND. 


The stones that once marked the graves have | esque appearance of the interior even at the pres- 
| unfortunately been removed, and it is not known | ent time, although a part of the old paneling has 
what has become of them; the slabs, however, 


still remain. ‘The site is now covered by a pig- 
sty, which is a very great disrespect to the paint- 
er, and a shame to the present owners of the 
house, by whom, indeed, little regard is shown 
to Hocartn’s memory. One of the upper rooms 
is used as a pigeon-house, while what was once 
the dining-room, shown in the left-hand sketch 
at the bottom of the page, is now used as a con- 
fectionery shop. ‘This has been denied, but as 
the sketch was taken from the room itself, there 
can be no doubt in regard to it. 
The sketch of the staircase shows the pictur 


been removed, and the rest covered with an ugly 
coat of paint. The mulberry-tree was planted | 
by Hocanrtn himself. It still remains, although 
all the shrubs and the wilder part of the garden, 
in which the great painter delighted, have been 
cleared away. ‘The road scene is one that may | 
be witnessed every day in the neighborhood of 
the house. 

Hocartu lies buried in Chiswick church-yard, 
not far from the house in which he lived. Di 
lapidated as it is, the house is visited by great 


| numbers of tourists, many of them Americans. 


A project has been talked of which would be 


| that the project has not already 


| great painter-satirist, whose 


greatly to the credit of the English if it were 


carried out—that of purchasing the house and 


| grounds and keeping them in decent repair. ‘The 


ab rut 


and it is a wonder 


cost of purchase would be quite small 
three thousand dollars only 
assumed a prac 
It is not creditable that a place 
so intimately associated with the name of the 
: works are 
rravings than those of 
any other English artist, should be allowed to re- 
main so neglected: and if the English care s 
little about his memory, there are surely enough 
American admirers of Hocartn to raise the 
funds necessary to carry out the suggestion. 


ticable shape. 


more 
widely known through et 
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